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On the Recent Historiography of Hitler and 
National Socialism' (1996-2020) 


This is not a biography of Hitler, it is a study of his objectives and 
worldview, especially in the fields of social, economic and domestic 
policy. What was Hitler’s thinking on the economy? What was his 
view of modern industrial society? What did he think about capitalism 
and socialism, about market and planned economics, about private 
property and nationalization? What were his views on the social 
strata within German society — the workers, bourgeoisie, middle 
class and farmers? What were his sociopolitical ideas? What 
precisely did he mean when he used the term ‘Volksgemeinschaft ’? 
And how did he position himself within the political spectrum: what 
were his thoughts on social democracy, communism and fascism? 
Since the original publication of this work, no other book has 
dealt with these topics. Over the intervening three decades, 
however, there has been a flood of books and essays on the 
subjects of Hitler and National Socialism. Any attempt to pay tribute 
to this wealth of research and to comment on every single facet of 
the research debate would, of course, extend far beyond the scope 
of this preface. Nevertheless, | would like to use the following pages 
to consider a number of the more recent works on National 
Socialism and Hitlers biography, especially where their findings 
relate directly to the essential questions that guide this book. 
Readers who are not quite so interested in an exploration of 
recent research should feel free to skip past this preface and begin 
on page 69. This study was originally written in 1985/86 as a 
dissertation under the mentorship of Professor Karl Otmar Freiherr 
von Aretin at the Technical University of Darmstadt. Over the years, 
several German editions of this book have been published under the 
title Hitler: Selbstverstandnis eines Revolutionars. In English, the 
book was published as Hitler: The Policies of Seduction — a title 


which, unfortunately, does not accurately communicate the focus of 
my research, which is why it has been changed for this new edition. 

My work was the first book to analyse and reconstruct Hitler’s 
social, economic and domestic objectives on the basis of a 
comprehensive range of primary sources. At the same time, it was 
intended to provide valuable insights into the attractiveness and 
mass appeal of National Socialism by focusing more on the social- 
revolutionary motives that underpinned Hitler’s Weltanschauung than 
the previous research had done. When the book was first published 
in 1987, it met with an overwhelmingly positive response from 
researchers around the world.? Now, following a thorough review of 
the recent historiography, | can say with all certainty: my findings 
remain just as valid today as they were 30 years ago and the 
relevance of the questions | raised is confirmed by a number of far 
more recent research.? 

The starting point for my analysis was my thesis that the 
research had mistakenly claimed that Hitler’s worldview was founded 
on just two components — anti-Semitism and the question of 
capturing Lebensraum in the East — and that these could not explain 
the allure and mass appeal of National Socialism, especially as 
neither figured prominently in any of the speeches Hitler gave 
between 1929 and 1932. In my opinion, even attempts to explain the 
success of National Socialism by focusing on irrational components 
failed to convince. At the same time, | highlighted the socialist and 
revolutionary objectives that underpinned Hitler’s system of thought 
and the promise of social advancement as essential elements in the 
attraction exerted on the German population by National Socialism. 

William Brustein draws very similar conclusions — admittedly 
from a different perspective — in his 1996 book, The Logic of Evil: 
The Social Origins of the Nazi Party, 1925-1933. ‘My central thesis,’ 
writes Brustein, ‘is that the mass of Nazi followers were motivated 
chiefly by commonplace and rational factors — namely, their material 
interests — rather than by Hitler’s irrational appeal or charisma.” In 
complete agreement with my own earlier findings,° Brustein 


concludes that anti-Semitism played a subordinate role in the rise of 
the NSDAP between 1929 and 1933.8 

Having evaluated comprehensive datasets compiled together 
with Jürgen W. Falter, Brustein determined that 40 percent of new 
NSDAP members between 1925 and 1933 were blue-collar workers. 
In his earlier research, Jürgen W. Falter had proved that the NSDAP 
had a larger proportion of working-class voters than had previously 
been assumed.’ Brustein’s extensive research now proved that, in 
terms of its social composition, the NSDAP had a disproportionately 
high number of well-educated working-class members and a 
disproportionately low number of less-educated working-class 
members.® And it was precisely for these working-class groups that 
Hitlers promise of social advancement — a promise that plays a 
major role in this book — was particularly attractive: ‘The desire for 
economic advancement and the perception that the NSDAP, alone 
among the working-class parties, responded to that desire, made the 
NSDAP a likely choice for millions of German workers.’ 

Another of Brustein’s key findings also corresponds with the 
conclusions of my book: 


‘By combining nationalist-etatist thinking with creative Keynesian 
economics, the NSDAP, more than any other party, fashioned a 
program that addressed the material concerns of many German 
workers.’!0 According to Brustein, anti-Semitism, hypernationalism 
and xenophobia, ‘played a marginal role in the rise of the NSDAP’. 
Of far greater relevance was the fact that, ‘The Nazi Party alone 
crafted economic programs that in the perception of many Germans 
could redress their grievances or provide the means to greater 


social mobility. 11 


In 2020 a new, groundbreaking study by Jurgen W. Falter about the 
members of the NSDAP was published. On January 30, 1933, the 
day Hitler was appointed chancellor, the NSDAP counted 900,000 
members. By the time the Third Reich collapsed in 1945, this figure 
had swelled to almost nine million. Or, to put it another way, roughly 
one in seven eligible voters in Germany was a party member by the 
end of the war. 


After its re-formation in 1925, the NSDAP only accepted new 
memberships from the general public for about a combined 12 of the 
following 20 years. Time and again, membership recruitments were 
suspended. In Mein Kampf and a series of early speeches, Hitler 
had already developed the theory of the ‘historical minority’. Falter 
bases his presentation of this theory primarily on Chapter VI.2 of this 
book: the historical minority must comprise ‘courageous’ individuals 
who are prepared to make great sacrifices, both personally and for 
their careers. According to Hitler, before a political movement comes 
to power, during the period when it is fiercely resisted by the 
‘establishment system’ and other opponents, it will inevitably only 
attract ‘brave’ members. Once the party has seized power, however, 
Hitler warned in Mein Kampf that increasing numbers of opportunists 
would join the party in pursuit of their own private advantage or to 
further their own careers. And in fact, that is precisely what 
happened. After January 30, 1933, opportunism and career 
ambitions played an increasingly key role in the recruitment of new 
members: between January 30 and the end of April 1933 alone,1.75 
million new members signed up as members of the NSDAP, at which 
point new memberships were suspended. But, in spite of the regular 
recruitment stops, the party’s membership continued to grow 
strongly. 

After the war, many members stated that they had been forced 
to join the party. Despite his extensive analysis, Falter finds no 
evidence to support such claims. In fact, members were fully able to 
leave the party and cancel their memberships. A total of 760,000 
members resigned from the NSDAP between 1925 and 1945, 
250,000 before January 1933 and almost half a million members left 
the party during the Nazi dictatorship. 

In previous research, it has been claimed that the middle class 
in particular was the decisive social pillar of National Socialism — 
both in terms of party members and voters. Many of these 
sociological theories were based on very sparse data sets. Some 
were even based more on speculation than on data. For his study, 
Falter analysed by far the largest and most comprehensive sample 
from the two central NSDAP membership card indexes. As Falter 


demonstrates, a disproportionately large number of white-collar 
professionals and civil servants joined the party after January 30, 
1933. Nevertheless, the proportion of blue-collar workers in the 
NSDAP was always far higher than has been previously assumed. 
Similar to the party’s voters, roughly 40 percent of the NSDAP’s 
members were working class. In terms of its social composition, the 
NSDAP was neither a workers’ nor a middle-class party, it was rather 
a ‘catch-all party of protest’. Men were much more strongly 
represented in the party than women, a fact that also applied to other 
political parties in Weimar Germany. 

Where the NSDAP did differ from other parties, however, was in 
the youthfulness of its supporters. In the early years, most of the 
party’s new members were under the age of 30, including many who 
were even under the age of 25. Then, as the party got older, so did 
the average age of its members. In response, after the second 
suspension of new memberships in 1942, only graduates of the 
Hitler Youth and the BDM (Bund Deutscher Mädel, the branch of the 
Hitler Youth exclusively for girls) were accepted, along with war 
survivors and those who had left the Wehrmacht. The party was to 
remain young. 

According to Falter, there was no single, all-encompassing 
motive to become a National Socialist. Anti-Semitism played a role, 
but mainly among supporters of the so-called Old Guard, who joined 
the party prior to October 1928. One analysis cited by Falter shows 
that 50 percent of those over the age of 40 but only 26 percent of 
those between the ages of 20 and 40 cited hostility toward Jews as a 
primary motive for joining the party. There is no doubt that the 
NSDAP was a thoroughly anti-Semitic party, but Hitler knew that 
anti-Semitism would only mobilize a minority of voters. In contrast to 
the early days of the NSDAP, Hitler did not primarily focus on anti- 
Semitic motives in his speeches at the end of the 1920s. Instead, he 
devoted far greater attention to his social promises: 


Hand in hand with the ideal of the ‘Volksgemeinschaft’ (national 
community), there was also often a desire to abolish privileges and 
the established class system. There are frequent references to the 


community of front-line combat troops, the aim of eradicating class 
barriers, and the desire for social justice across classes. The 
combination of nationalism and socialism in the name, combined 
with the party’s policy program, were major factors boosting the 


NSDAP’s attractiveness. !2 


In this introductory review of the recent historiography, | will address 
research on Hitler published after 1996. | have decided to set this 
cut-off date because historians’ earlier treatment of Hitler is expertly 
reviewed in John Lukacs’ excellent account, The Hitler of History, 
which was published in both United States and Germany in 1997. 
Lukacs’ book is a historiographical work: it provides an overview and 
attempts to draw together the many disparate strands of international 
Hitler research. At the same time, Lukacs also presents his own 
personal conclusions from earlier research, following the same 
interpretations | had developed in the very book you are now 
reading. ‘It is not only the tremendous accumulation of materials, 
research, and writings about Hitler but a certain perspective that 
allows me to make a shocking statement: He may have been the 
most popular revolutionary leader in the history of the modern world,’ 
he writes.19 

Lukacs called for a thorough reassessment of the meaning of 
Hitler and the very meaning of the ideas of ‘progress’ and of 
‘modern’. Lukacs underlines the ‘modern’, ‘social’ and even 
‘progressive’ aspects of Hitler’s Weltanschauung, 
‘... not for the purpose of mitigating his record but, to the contrary, to 
emphasize the abiding dangers of their past (and at times at least 
potentially present) attractions’.1* Lukacs recognized that ‘Hitler was 
a new kind of revolutionary; a populist revolutionary in a democratic 
age, notwithstanding all of the then still extant older elements of 
German institutions and German society, many of which he knew 
how to employ for his own purposes’. Lukacs does not regard 
Hitler as a reactionary. In fact, he concludes that the opposite was 
true and observes that, as Hitler himself said, reactionaries were his 
main enemies, both within Germany and abroad. Lukacs also 
suggests that ‘we must accept his word in order to understand him ... 


A revolutionary does not only wish to change the direction of the ship 
of state; he wishes to remake its society.’'® 

According to Lukacs, my research into Hitlers system of 
thought made a number of ‘undeniable contributions’. Above all, ‘that 
Hitler was truly a revolutionary, and that, consequently, his 
aspirations and visions were modern (no matter how deeply rooted 
in some traditional German attitudes); and so were his ideas and 
plans about the remaking of German society’.‘” Moreover, Lukacs 
agreed with my conclusion that ‘contrary to accepted opinion, Hitler 
was neither ignorant of nor indifferent to economics’.'® 

In his description of Hitler, Lukacs uses a term | did not use in 
my book, but which has since come to dominate the public 
consciousness: the notion of Hitler as a populist leader. In Lukacs’ 
opinion, Hitler ‘was a populist — a believer in the sovereignty of the 
people; a modern populist, not an old-fashioned demagogue’. Of 
course, the world had seen populists before, but Hitler realized ‘that 
modern populism, by its very nature, must be nationalist, and — more 
important — that nationalism must be populist’.'? By no means did 
Lukacs intend this terminology to gloss over Hitler’s atrocities — quite 
the contrary. Lukacs repeatedly describes Hitler as a ‘reactionary’ 
and was one of the first historians to offer a clear warning against the 
dangers of modern populism. 

In 2001, Ulrich von Hehl published an overview of research 
about National Socialism. In contrast to Lukacs, who agreed with my 
theses, Hehl provides an accurate summary and admits that | 
‘furthered the research debate’ but ultimately distances himself from 
my conclusions.2° According to Hehl, my thesis is based on three 
‘oreconditions’:21 


1. The rejection of a normative concept of modernization; 2. A 
decoupling of the constitutive link between modernization and 
democratisation; 3. A general questioning of the entire concept of 
National Socialism’s unintended modernization effects, which he 


[Zitelmann], on the contrary, describes as ‘intended’ .22 


Moreover, Hehl correctly summarizes my research findings, stating 
that | am of the opinion 


... that Hitler's thinking contained serious economic, social and 
domestic policy components beyond his well-established foreign 
and racial policy goals, which have not previously been taken 
sufficiently into account; indeed, that the dictator must be seen as a 
social revolutionary and conscious moderniser, and that his central 
goal of conquering new Lebensraum in the East was not primarily 
determined by racial ideology but by economic factors. 


In his stocktaking of previous research, Hehl then proceeds to raise 
the objection that, by focusing so exclusively on the personality of 
Hitler, the research had ignored undeniably important external 
factors.2° It is to these theses — so aptly summarized by Hehl — and 
their acceptance into the body of research that we will now turn our 
attention. 


Hitler’s Weltanschauung and the Ideology of National Socialism 


In the conclusion of this book, | argue that there was no such thing 
as the national socialist Weltanschauung — which is why | use the 
term ‘Hitlerism’. My work was never intended to examine the 
worldviews of other National Socialists — although in Section V.3, | 
establish that there were considerable differences between 

Hitlers own views and those of Alfred Rosenberg and Heinrich 
Himmler, which Hitler criticized as ‘mysticism’. 

Riccardo Bavaj rightly argues that emphasizing the 
heterogeneity of the National Socialist worldview does not mean, 
however, denying the ‘effectiveness of ideas that co-determined the 
actions of National Socialists and had a decisive influence on the 
development of the National Socialist movement’. Accordingly, he 
stresses that it would also be a mistake to dismiss 
ideengeschichtliche (history of ideas) research into fascism as a 
fruitless, abstract and intellectual game without practical purpose, 


particularly as leading NSDAP members ‘certainly had their own 
stringent Weltanschauung’ .* 

This is substantiated by Frank-Lothar Kroll’s Utopie als 
Ideologie, which he wrote in 1998 as a post-doctoral thesis and 
which closed a major research gap. Kroll not only analysed Hitler’s 
ideology, he also focused on the political thinking of Alfred 
Rosenberg, Richard Walther Darre, Heinrich Himmler and Joseph 
Goebbels. He decided to examine the thinking of these five National 
Socialists in particular because they wielded both an ideological and 
tangible influence over the Third Reich's constitution and political 
decision-making processes.?° 

Kroll concludes that there was little common ground between 
these ‘masterminds’ of the National Socialist movement, apart from 
their shared belief that the victory of National Socialism would mark 
the beginning of an entirely new epoch in world history, an era in 
which they would create a ‘new man’ and a ‘new world’.26 Beyond 
this — from my point of view rather sparse — common ground, Kroll 
stresses the diversity of opinions held by the leading protagonists of 
National Socialism. According to Kroll, Hitler, for example, regarded 


... every expression of Germanic fervor, especially of the kind that 
had embedded itself in Himmler’s SS, but also the kind that 
underpinned the ‘Blood and Soil’ ideology championed by Darre ..., 
as the private quirkiness of anachronistic sectarians divorced from 
reality, and as abhorrent to the ultimate goals of National 


Socialism.?7 


Kroll also observes that, ‘[c]ontrary to obvious and widespread 
assumptions, 
Hitler had very little sympathy for Germanicism as a whole.’28 

As far as his analysis of Hitler’s history-of-ideas and political 
imagination is concerned, there are many similarities, as well as a 
number of differences, between the conclusions drawn in Kroll’s 
work and my own. Kroll agrees that one of Hitler’s essential guiding 
principles was that the era of the bourgeoisie, which was morbid, 
decayed and cowardly, was about to come to an irrevocable end.2° 


Kroll, who speaks of Hitler’s ‘theory of the end of the bourgeois age’, 
points out that | was the first to elaborate in detail this aspect of 
Hitler’s view of the bourgeoisie, but criticizes the fact that my account 
does not take into account the ideengeschichtliche context.°° 

The historically singular nature of the ‘people’s state’, which 
allegedly bound together the conflicting interests of the various social 
strata — and thus at the same time the world-historical epochal in the 
emergence of National Socialism — ‘lay for Hitler in the social 
sphere, according to Kroll. He added that the ‘modern’ components 
of the social program that Hitler envisaged, which were intended to 
level out traditional class differences, had ‘always had an 
instrumental character in addition to their programmatic and 
sincerely intended content’. 

Kroll’s conclusions also chime with my work as far as Hitler’s 
‘modernity’ is concerned. Although Kroll puts the term in quotation 
marks, he stands firmly against authors such as Hans Mommsen 
and Jens Alber, who criticized my findings and denied the attribution 
of ‘modernity’ to both Hitler and National Socialism. Kroll, in contrast, 
cites abundant evidence and criticizes researchers who fail to 
recognize Hitler’s modernity: 


It is incomprehensible and in all likelihood only a result of a highly 
ideologically predisposed blindness to sources, that a certain 
research direction stubbornly refuses, in view of the abundance of 
such statements, to grant Hitler’s thinking the attribute of a specific 
form of contemporary ‘modernity’. In this context, it would be more 
appropriate to consider the question of whether Hitler’s inclination 
toward the achievements and inventions of the technical-industrial 
age did not mark him as a representative of that late 19th-century 
progressive optimism, which fostered (e.g., environmental) 
arguments that were deemed anachronistic at the time, and that 
were countered by the supposed ‘anti-modernists’ within the 
National Socialist movement, but that have today, in many cases, 


come to seem almost ‘modern’ again.°2 


The idea that, in this respect, Hitler was ‘a child of the 19th century’, 
although he himself never alluded to the fact, is also one | expound 
in this work.°° 


There are many other points of agreement between Kroll’s 
reconstruction of Hitler’s conceptions of history and the findings of 
my own work — including, for example, when Kroll rightly draws 
attention to the significance of Hitler’s theory of the ‘historic minority’. 
In fact, | address the key role played by the theory of the ‘historic 
minority’ in Hitler’s overall thinking in detail in Chapter V1.2. 

There are, of course, differences between Kroll’s work and my 
own, particularly in the weight we each assign to the importance of 
economic issues in Hitler’s thinking. |, for example, demonstrate how 
strongly Hitler's views were shaped by economic considerations and 
politico-economic convictions, especially in order to justify his goal of 
conquering ‘new Lebensraum in the East’. 

Another researcher, Barbara Zehnpfennig, published two books, 
the first in 2000 and the second in 2011, in which she reconstructs 
Hitler’s worldview on the basis of his book, Mein Kampf. In common 
with my approach, these books strive to take Hitler seriously, to 
factually reconstruct his worldview and to engage with his thinking. 


Even knowing what horrors would arise from Hitler’s dictatorship 
does not justify supplanting analysis with moralizing. After all — and 
this is the greatest challenge — if a commentary aspires to be 


scientific, it must make every effort to do justice to the text.>4 


Zehnpfennig adopts the classical hermeneutic approach, which 
means that she attempts to understand Mein Kampf solely on the 
basis of the text itself. Her commentary ‘takes the text as text and 
examines it with regard to its inner structure’. Her aim is to ‘reflect 
intensively on Hitler’s thoughts ... in order to reconstruct the world as 
it was seen by Hitler himself’.?® Just as Eberhard Jackel and | had 
done before her, Zehnpfennig stresses the internal consistency of 
Hitler's worldview.” Zehnpfennig takes issue with the notion that 
Hitler’s thinking represented a crude mixture of widespread 19th- 
century stereotypes and instead concludes that it was far more ‘an 
ideological system of astonishing consistency ’.*8 

In 2000, Zehnpfennig published Hitlers Mein Kampf: Eine 
Interpretation. She rightly highlights the fact that | reconstructed 


Hitlers worldview fully aware that | ‘was only considering one 
element of the overall concept’.”° This is where her criticism begins: 
‘But how can anyone hope to accurately analyse a single component 
without examining its function within the structure as a whole?’*° She 
suggests, for example, that it would also be necessary to examine 
the relationship between Hitlers anti-Semitism and the social, 
economic and domestic policy goals | analysed in my work. 

And yes, this is indeed a desideratum. But the goal of 
developing a precise understanding of the entirety of Hitler’s thinking 
cannot be achieved by an analysis dedicated entirely or primarily to 
just one of his texts, in this case Mein Kampf. Even with an 
emphasis on the internal consistency, continuity and constants of 
Hitler’s thinking, it is important to remember that his views — like 
those of most politicians — changed substantially over the course of 
several decades. 

There would seem to be two extremes in the research 
landscape. Some scholars — such as Mommsen and Wehler — are 
clearly reluctant to engage with Hitler’s thinking in any way, 
classifying it as confused and irrelevant to understanding the history 
of National Socialism. Others — such as Jackel and Zehnpfennig — 
engage with Hitler’s thinking, but rely too one-sidedly on a limited 
number of sources (in particular Mein Kampf ) while neglecting the 
issue of how Hitler’s thinking shifted and evolved. Surprised, and 
perhaps in some ways fascinated, by the inner logic and consistency 
of his thinking, they neglect to devote adequate consideration to 
contradictions and the way his thinking developed over time. 

In the book you are now reading, | employ numerous examples 
— such as Hitler’s views on economics — to prove that his thinking 
was definitely subject to change. As a result, | highlight the fallacy of 
equating Hitler’s concepts and objectives in the early 1920s with his 
views in the late 1930s. If a researcher were to, for example, analyse 
Hitlers thinking with a focus on the extent to which his 
Weltanschauung changed over time - for all the fundamental 
constants that remained — they would certainly be making a valuable 
contribution to the body of research. 


While Zehnpfennig’s books contain a number of noteworthy 
insights — such as her thesis that ‘Hitler’s racism had only a limited 
biological basis! - Lars Lüdickes 2016 book Hitlers 
Weltanschauung does not contribute any novel or far-reaching 
insights to the discourse. He rightly objects that Hitler’s thinking 
cannot be derived from Mein Kampf alone, since this book is nothing 
more and nothing less than one single source text.4? Nevertheless, 
he then proceeds to make precisely this mistake and reconstructs 
Hitler’s vision of conquering new Lebensraum in the East exclusively 
from passages in Mein Kampf.” 

Ludicke takes Hitler's remarks in Mein Kampf and repeats his 
theses on ‘Judeo-Bolshevism’, which, as | have demonstrated on the 
basis of numerous sources, Hitler no longer believed in by 1939 at 
the latest, despite continuing to publicly adhere to the term for 
propagandistic purposes. The main justification for Hitlers goal of 
forcibly acquiring Lebensraum was not rooted in his racial ideology, 
but in economic considerations, as a closer analysis of his public and 
private statements — including setting them in a temporal context — 
shows.** 

Lüdicke’s book, contrary to the claims made in the introductory 
chapter, is not based on a comprehensive analysis of Hitler’s 
statements. Moreover, the findings of previous research are either 
ignored or clearly unfamiliar to the author. For instance, the book’s 
bibliography neither includes the significant contributions toward 
understanding Hitlers economic views from Barkai (1975) and 
Krüger (1980), nor does it include any of my books or essays, none 
of which are referenced in any way in the body of the text either. 

In 2010, Timothy W. Ryback published Hitler’s Private Library: 
The Books That Shaped His Life, in which he quotes Hitler’s 
childhood friend August Kubizek: ‘Books, always more books! | can 
never remember Adolf without books ... Books were his world.’ And 
Hitler’s passion for books, according to another early associate, had 
nothing at all to do with ‘leisure or pleasure. It was deadly serious 
business.’*° Hitler was an enthusiastic collector and his library 
ultimately contained some 16,300 books.*® In fact, expenditure on 


books was the third largest tax deduction on Hitlers tax 
declaration.*” 

Hitler claimed to read one book per night, sometimes even 
more.*® The largest sections of his collection were made up of 7,000 
military volumes, roughly 1,500 titles from the fields of architecture, 
theatre, painting and sculpture, and a large selection of titles on 
nutrition.*? Hitler’s library also included a relatively large number of 
sociological works,°° along with a wide selection of Karl May books, 
biographies, detective stories and books on spiritualism and 
success.°' In contrast, the library was ‘noticeably lacking in literature 
and almost totally devoid of drama and poetry’.°2 

The fact that Hitler was such a voracious reader, especially at 
night, is beyond dispute, although it does remain difficult to 
determine exactly which books he actually read. Ryback’s study, 
while revealing Hitler’s personal preferences, contains little valid 
information about the development of his worldview. It is difficult to 
determine which books truly influenced Hitler’s thinking, especially in 
his later years. Some scholars, for example, fall into the trap of 
focusing only on the sources 
that left a noticeable intellectual footprint on Hitler's Mein Kampf and 
use these to infer the books upon which he based his worldview — 
ignoring the fact that Hitler read the bulk of the books that most 
shaped his thinking only after he had written Mein Kampf. This 
weakness also applies to Ryback’s research, which concentrates on 
Hitler’s ‘verifiable readings, especially during the “revolutionary 
period” and, as far as possible, also traces the reading habits of the 
young Hitler’.°3 


The Gotz Aly Debate - Hitler’s Beneficiaries 


2005 saw the publication of Hitler’s Beneficiaries by the German 
historian Gotz Aly. The book garnered a great deal of attention, far 
beyond expert circles, and was reviewed and discussed in 
Germany’s leading daily and weekly newspapers. Aly’s book, unlike 


this book or the work of Krall, did not focus on Hitler’s worldview, but 
on the connection between the National Socialist regime’s crimes 
and the loyalty the party engendered among large sections of the 
population. Aly's answer, however, exhibits many parallels to the 
theses of my book about Hitler’s perception of himself as a 
revolutionary. It is for this reason that Aly’s contribution to the field 
will be discussed in more detail below. The NSDAP, according to Aly, 
framed its program to propagate ‘two age-old dreams of the German 
people: national and class unity. That was the key to the Nazi’s 
popularity.°* As Aly observes, ‘it is necessary to focus on the 
socialist aspect of National Socialism.’°° 

Aly notes that one reason for the popularity of National 
Socialism was ‘its liberal borrowings from the intellectual tradition of 
the socialist left.’ In his memoirs, Adolf Eichmann, the architect of 
the mass murder of the Jews, repeatedly affirmed: ‘My political 
sentiments inclined toward the left and emphasized socialist aspects 
every bit as much as nationalist ones.’ For millions of Germans, 
the appeal of National Socialism lay in ‘the promise of real equality’, 
asserts Aly. He continues: 


For all those who legally belonged to the German racial community 
— about 95 percent of the population — social divides became ever 
smaller. For many people, the regime’s aims of leveling out class 
distinctions was realized in the Hitler Youth, the National Labor 
Service, the major party organizations, and ultimately even in the 


Wehrmacht.?® 


In this book, | show that Hitler saw himself as a social revolutionary 
who was as strong in his emotional hatred of the ‘cowardly 
bourgeoisie’ as he was in his repeated praise of the working class, to 
whom he promised future prosperity, social advancement and equal 
opportunities. On the other hand, | do not, or at best only marginally, 
examine the extent to which Hitler’s ideological convictions actually 
corresponded with the social changes that were implemented 
between 1933 and 1945. This is, however, among the subjects Aly 
does address: Hitler knew 


... that the confiscation of assets both of German Jews and, during 
the war, of foreign nationals, was necessary because the Nazi 
leadership desperately wanted to avoid any broad-based tax hikes 
— the usual means for financing massive military activity ... One 
Reich strategy, then, was to shift responsibility for funding the Nazi 
war machine to the citizens of conquered lands — while continuing 
to spare the majority of its own populace any increased tax 


burden.°2 


Aly explains how, when it came to decisions on wartime taxation, the 
Nazi leadership ‘intervened to protect lower- and middle-income 
Germans’.®° He even refers to ‘tax breaks for the masses’.6! At the 
same time, the regime pursued a parallel policy Aly refers to as ‘tax 
rigor for the bourgeoisie’, which massively increased the financial 
burden on the social group which Hitler — as explained in Chapter 
IIl.3 of this book — despised almost above all others. Aly puts forward 
many examples of the government's readiness to tax businesses 
and the country’s wealthy, including the so-called Hauszinssteuer 
(real estate inflation tax), which cost German property owners 8.1 
billion reichsmarks in 1942 alone. 


In the case at hand, the Nazi leadership at no point even 
considered legislation that would have placed a comparable burden 
on working people. On the contrary, discussions of the property tax 
were framed by the general principle that materially better-off 
Germans were to bear a considerably larger share of the burden of 
war than poor ones.’ 

Aly highlights the correlation between social egalitarianism on the 
one hand and brutal ‘Aryanization’ on the other and analyses the 
extent to which Jewish owned assets were nationalized for the 
benefit of the German majority population. The extermination policy 
for one and the sociopolitical initiatives for the other were not 
opposites, they were deeply interlaced: 


The Nazi leadership established a framework for directly sharing 
the spoils of its military victories with the majority of Germans — the 
profits derived from crippling the economies of occupied and 
dependent countries, the exploitation of work performed by forced 


laborers, the confiscated property of murdered Jews, and the 
deliberate starvation of millions of people, most notably in the 


Soviet Union.®* 


National Socialism, according to Aly, joins the ranks of other 
totalitarian welfare systems: 


Upward mobility for the common people - in various forms and not 
infrequently at the cost of others — was one of the fundamental 
political innovations of the twentieth century. The Nazi brand of 


socialism was part of this tradition.” 


How do the theses put forward by Aly relate to those of my work? In 
my book, I demonstrate that leftist, socialist policies played a far 
greater role in Hitler’s thinking than had previously been admitted. 
My work does not focus on Hitler’s theories on race, since there are 
already a number of highly reliable works on his racial and foreign 
policy ideas. Aly sheds light on how closely the strands of Hitler’s 
racial ideology and his social-revolutionary goals were interwoven. 
When I read Aly’s book, | was struck by the considerable amount of 
common ground between Hitler's Weltanschauung, as reconstructed 
in my work, and the social reality of the Third Reich described by 
Aly. 

Nevertheless, Aly’s theses did not go unchallenged. A number 
of critics denied that life had improved at all for the working class in 
the Third Reich. For example, Rudiger Hachtmann’s review of Aly’s 
book argues that, in 1943, nominal gross wages and — even more so 
— net earnings remained significantly below where they had been in 
1929.6” Above all, Hachtmann questions whether the changes in 
Germany's social structure were anywhere near as far-reaching as 
Aly claims. Further research will be required in order to confirm 
whether or not Aly overstated the true impact of the National 
Socialist regime’s social and wealth redistribution policies. 

Those engaged in the debate surrounding Aly’s book often 
targeted their criticism at claims he had not even made. For 
example, some critics raised the point that the Third Reich did not 
create a classless society or totally eradicate social conflicts. 


Hachtmann took issue with both Aly’s notion of the ‘accommodating 
dictatorship’ and the established view (held, for one, by Hans 
Mommsen) that the Volksgemeinschaft (national community) was 
primarily a propaganda product and possessed only demagogic 
quality. The traditional elites, according to Hachtmann, ‘did not want 
to be leveled down’ and no one in the NS regime had ever seriously 
proposed that ‘the economic and scientific elites, for example, should 
be subsumed into a faceless mass with other workers’.® In raising 
this objection, Hachtmann has created a straw man argument based 
on an interpretation that neither Aly nor | nor other authors have ever 
advocated. 

Rather, what Hachtmann writes tallies precisely with what | 
identify as Hitler’s social objectives in this book, namely that society 
(without abolishing class distinctions) ‘should be a socially 
permeable meritocracy offering “upward mobility for the productive”. 
At the same time, the National Socialist state differed from other 
highly industrialized societies in that it ‘explicitly excluded “inferior 
races”’.©9 In this respect, | fail to see any contradiction between Aly’s 
theses — which Hachtmann criticizes — and the findings of my own 
research on Hitler’s worldview. 

Among the criticisms | fail to comprehend are those offered by 
Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt. For example, Michael Wildt writes: 


Contrary to Gotz Aly’s argument that socialist equality was the 
defining characteristic of the Volksgemeinschaft, the National 
Socialist Volksgemeinschaft was built upon new inequalities, not 
least as a result of the processes of large-scale exclusion that went 


along with the inclusion of the Volksgenossen. 


At no point had Aly denied any of these points, a fact that entirely 
negates Bajohr’s and Wildt’s opposition. 

Winfried Süß’s particularly negative review also cites a number 
of self-evident facts that, in truth, represent the consensus and are 
thus unsuited as objections to Aly’s theses: 


National Socialist social policy was not aligned with the welfare 
state’s fundamental principles of comprehensive inclusion; it was 


marked by a brutal differentiation between inclusion and exclusion, 
even to the point of physical annihilation.” 


And when Süß writes that ‘Hitlers Volksstaaf was ‘fundamentally 
different from the universal welfare state of the Weimar Republic’, 72 | 
am fairly sure that Aly would not disagree. 

As is unfortunately so often the case in the study of 
contemporary history, the debate on Aly’s theses was, at least to 
some extent, shaped by political bias. For example, Aly asserts that 
the NS leadership had implemented the principle that ‘strong 
shoulders should bear much, weak ones less, ... more efficiently 
than any social democratic government of the post-war period’. 
Historians with a political affinity for the Social Democrats took this 
as a provocation. Wehler, for example, criticized Aly’s work for being 
run through with a ‘continuous, but peculiar, line of criticism against 
the welfare state’. In contrast, Wehler argued that he regarded ‘the 
social state — the taming of a natural private capitalism — to be the 
greatest achievement of European political culture in the last 
century’. Hachtmann added his voice, accusing Aly of deploying 
‘historical arguments to buttress the current dismantling of the 
welfare state to carve out another opening for neoliberalism’.’* 

In my opinion, political arguments and ideologies — no matter 
what stripe — are deleterious to historical debate because they 
provide us with a window into the personal political opinions of the 
disputants but ignore the exhortation of Leopold von Ranke to 
‘simply tell how it was’. And yet this is precisely what any debate 
should focus on — not the political creeds of the researchers. 


Volksgemeinschaft — Myth, Promise, Reality? 


Despite all the differences, the most recent research on National 
Socialism largely agrees that the focus of interest has shifted from 
terror and opposition to other issues. ‘Today,’ argued Peter Fritzsche 
in 2009, ‘the dominant interpretation has shifted in the opposite 


direction, stressing the overall legitimacy of the Nazi revolution.’’® In 
2011, lan Kershaw observed that 


the older literature, with its emphasis on class structures, limited 
social change, opposition to the regime, ‘top-down’ approaches, 
and the political functions and processes of Nazi rule, often made it 
hard to see the reasons for the popularity of the regime in the 
1930s, to grasp the sheer excitement, euphoria, sense of going 
places, building a future and personal commitment of millions who 
saw the years from 1933 to 1939 as ‘good times’. 


It is hard to deny that National Socialism’s utopian vision contributed 
much to the regime’s popularity and success until the middle of the 
war. ‘© 

One increasingly prevalent approach in recent years has been 
to examine the reasons for National Socialism’s widespread 
popularity rather than restricting the focus to the twin elements of 
resistance and repression. In 2011, Ulrich Herbert stated: 


The question of to what extent the German population were 
repressed is no longer in the foreground. Rather, attention has 
shifted to the question of why the regime, especially in the period 
from 1936 to 1943, was supported by such broad swathes of the 


German population. ’’ 


The book you are now reading aims to contribute to a better 
understanding of the attractiveness and mass popularity of National 
Socialism by focusing on the social objectives and revolutionary 
motives that informed Hitlers worldview. In Chapter Ill.4 (The 
Definition of Volksgemeinschaft in Hitlers Weltanschauung), | focus 
on the pivotal role of the concept of Volksgemeinschaft in both 
Hitler’s thinking and in the mass appeal of National Socialism. 

In 2011, lan Kershaw alleged that ‘the Volksgemeinschaft 
concept had become omnipresent in discussions of the Third Reich’, 
whereby he indicates three ‘separate ... ways’ in which the term 
Volksgemeinschaft is used. First, it is employed to denote changed 
social and power relations; second, it is used as a term of ‘affective 
integration’, emphasizing its mobilizing force and the inspirational 


power of the vision of a better society; and third, as a vehicle of 
exclusion, discrimination and persecution as defining characteristics 
of National Socialist society. ’® 

| have already made reference to the anthology 
Volksgemeinschaft. Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des 
Nationalsozialismus, which was edited by Bajohr and Wildt and 
published in 2009. In the introduction, they observe that ‘the vision of 
a Volksgemeinschaft possessed an enormous power to mobilise the 
German people to the benefit of the NSDAP, not just during the pre- 
1933 struggle to power, but perhaps even more so in the years after 
the party came to power’.”? 

Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann outlines two ‘extreme positions’ 
in the research debate: 


Was it [Volksgemeinschaft] really nothing more than a ‘false 
promise’, a largely unsuccessful myth conjured up by the regime, 
like a mantra, but without substantial relevance? Or did the 
attitudes and convictions of the people during the National Socialist 
regime, their practices in everyday life under the dictatorship, 
actually represent something akin to a psychological or even ‘social 
revolution’? 


Like many other authors, Schmiechen-Ackermann appeals for a 
synthesis between these two positions. He rejects both the classic 
approach, which regards Volksgemeinschaft as nothing more than a 
propagandistic slogan devoid of content, and the thesis of the 
National Socialist ‘social revolution’. Describing these two 
approaches as ‘extreme positions’, he suggests that an intermediate 
position between these two poles ‘would amount to the thesis of a 
vision of community, heavily anticipated in people’s minds, but which, 
in fact, was scarcely ever realised in social reality’.®° 

Norbert Gotz adopts a similar approach when he declares that 
the widespread view, which allows Volksgemeinschaft to be 
dismissed as a ‘simple myth’ or a mere ‘promise’ of National 
Socialism, is as short-sighted as the view that claims that the Third 
Reich implemented the concept of Volksgemeinschaft as a social 
reality.’ In any case, according to Götz, the concept of 


Volksgemeinschaft has ‘the advantage that it takes the historical 
actors’ own views of the concept seriously and thus avoids the trap 
of hermeneutic argumentation, which leads to obvious 
conclusions’.®2 

Gotz asserts that Hitler was enamoured by the concept of 
Volksgemeinschaft and claims that it was even ‘one of Adolf Hitler’s 
favorite words’, a term he used excessively in his propaganda.®® As 
early as Mein Kampf, Gotz argues, the notion of Volksgemeinschaft 
was a key component of Hitlers ideology, although, ‘in Hitler's 
thinking as Reich Chancellor and Führer, the vision of 
Volksgemeinschaft assumed an even greater significance than it had 
done in Mein Kampf ’.84 Götz differentiates between the political 
perspective, in which Volksgemeinschaft was a myth and a ‘promise’ 
romanticized in National Socialist propaganda and a 
historiographical — and particularly constructivist — perspective, 
which regards such assessments as wholly inadequate. The critical 
analysis of National Socialism, Gotz explains, could not 


ignore the specificity with which terms were used without also 
losing substance. Moreover, an examination of the history of the 
concept demonstrates that the Volksgemeinschaft rhetoric of 
National Socialism by no means counteracted its political practice, 


but was certainly redeemed by it.85 


The term Volksgemeinschaft, Gotz continues, represented ‘an 
attractive and effective concept of society’.®6 

Rolf Pohl agreed, stating that Volksgemeinschaft was a key 
concept that underpinned National Socialist ideology and that it 
would be wrong to speak only of the Volksgemeinschaft as little more 
than a ‘socio-political charade’. On the contrary, Pohl argues, the 
partial implementation, both symbolic and real, of the concept of 
Volksgemeinschaft, combined with its promises of a golden future, 
had been ‘one of the most important instruments the NSDAP used to 
appeal to the emotional loyalty of the Volksgenossen and, through 
building agreement and consensus, secure their loyalty to the 
regime’ .®” 


Riccardo Bavaj describes Volksgemeinschaft as a ‘social 
experiment. He argues that National Socialism was a ‘political- 
modernist movement, intent on social-technological renewal’.®® The 
scope of socio-structural changes implemented by the regime, he 
concedes, were narrow, largely because of the restrictions 
associated with arming the nation, preparing for full-blown war and 
running a wartime economy. However, Bavaj also cautions 
researchers, advising that any analysis of ‘social-statistical datasets’ 
needs to be complemented by a consideration of the history of 
experience. And it is precisely here, Bavaj continues, that, with the 
exception of the final years of the war, there was indeed a deep- 
seated ‘collective consciousness’ in the Third Reich: 


This consciousness, which went hand-in-hand with a ‘sense of 
social equality’ and a belief in promises of social advancement, had 
very real consequences, because it contributed to the social 


acceptance of the National Socialist regime.8° 


Although the precise meaning of the term Volksgemeinschaft is still 
fiercely debated, there is much to be said for the findings published 
by Schmiechen-Ackermann in 2012: ‘Interpretative approaches that 
completely ignore the efficacy and at least short-term integrative 
power of the Volksgemeinschaft phenomenon will no longer be 
deemed plausible.’”® From the term Volksgemeinschaft we can see 
that Hitler’s worldview on the one hand and the mass popularity of 
National Socialism on the other were closely related — which chimes 
with one of the theses of my own work. This was also a conclusion 
drawn by Frank-Lothar Kroll in 2013. From the very beginning, Kroll 
concludes, the concept of Volksgemeinschaft had been ‘one of the 
central, perhaps even the core leitmotif’ of Hitler’s political system.°' 
By using this term, Kroll stresses, National Socialism had ‘clearly 
distanced itself from the epoch of the bourgeoisie’s supremacy’, a 
claim he supports by making direct reference to my research 
findings. 

According to Kroll, Hitlers worldview was based on the 
principles of 


granting equal opportunities for advancement to members of all 
social classes, eliminating status-specific privileges for professional 
appointments, improving living and housing conditions for workers, 
increasing the amount of paid vacation and expanding the scope of 
old-age provision for the weakest members of society. 


These principles would, Kroll explains, be particularly relevant in 
shaping the post-war order of the future, which was to deliver on 
National Socialism’s promises of renewal.% In combination, this 
denotes a ‘specific aspect of National Socialist modernity, which only 
a highly ideological and blinkered researcher would seek to deny,’ 
states Kroll in a highly critical response to Hans Mommsen.” 

Hitler’s vision of a Volksgemeinschaft, however, not only played 
a central role in fostering support for the Third Reich among the 
working class, it also contributed to the rise of National Socialism in 
the Weimar Republic, as Kroll observes: 


It was not racism or anti-Semitism, not the hegemonic imperialist 
desire for new Lebensraum nor even the backward-looking pseudo- 
idyllic promises of an agrarian utopia based on the ‘Blood and Soil’ 
ideology, nor was it anti-Bolshevism, anti-liberalism or a social- 
Darwinist dogma of survival-of-the-fittest that determined public 
perceptions of Hitler and his followers well into the 1930s. To a far 
greater extent, it was the programmatic vision of a National 
Socialism that united Germany’s Volksgenossen into a firm, 


indissoluble community of destiny.24 


This conclusion corresponds with the results of my own research, as 
presented in this book. Meanwhile, the thesis proposed by Hans 
Mommsen, on the other hand, that Volksgemeinschaft was nothing 
more than a ‘myth’ and that the term has no place in a serious 
analytical context,” corresponds just as little to the state of research 
as does Hans-Ulrich Wehler’s pronouncement that the 
‘propagandistic cliché of the equality of all comrades under the new 
German “Community of Meritocracy” ... on closer inspection turns 
out to be nothing more than a “chimera”’.% 

More recent research has moved beyond the views put forward 
by Mommsen and Wehler. Over the last decade, Volksgemeinschaft 


has become a significant research concept. In 2014, Martina Steber 
and Bernhard Gotto stated that, ‘In recent years, Volksgemeinschaft 
has had a greater impact on the debate about the social history of 
the National Socialist dictatorship than any other concept.’?’ They 
rightly state that ‘the basic justification and usefulness of the term ... 
is hardly ever denied’ and conclude: 


It has long since ceased to be a question of exposing the 
hollowness of the specific or implied promises of social equality or 
higher living standards made in the regime’s propaganda by 
measuring them against socio-statistical findings on inequality and 
deficits in care ... Even the narrowing of the term to include the 
socio-psychological impact of community staging or demonstrative 
social betterment has been overtaken by the reality of the current 


debate.98 


In 2014, Moritz Follmer reflected that socio-historical research had in 
the past focused on exposing Volksgemeinschaft as a myth, 
repeatedly citing evidence of persistent class differences and 
unredeemed promises of consumption. 


More recently, the research landscape has undergone a 
fundamental shift as Volksgemeinschaft has come to denote a type 
of conceptual umbrella under which those historians who 
emphasise a high degree of approval and participation in the ‘Third 


Reich’ have gathered.99 


How Modern was National Socialism? 


As early as the 1960s, Ralf Dahrendorf and David Schoenbaum 
highlighted the modernizing effects of National Socialism'°° — and 
thereby influenced the entire field of National Socialism research and 
Hitler biographies, including the work of Joachim Fest. What was 
new about my book, therefore, was not the thesis that National 
Socialism had a modernizing effect, but rather the proof | provided 
that — contrary to the assumptions made by Dahrendorf - this did not 


occur as an unintended side effect of Hitler’s intentions, but was both 
intended and corresponded to his central goals. 

My argument did not go unchallenged. As early as 1990, Hans 
Mommsen spoke of a ‘feigned modernization’ and, in doing so, not 
only registered strong opposition to the theses put forward by 
Michael Prinz and myself, but in part also the views of 
Dahrendorf.1°' In Mommsen’s view, the clampdown on trade union 
organizations and the suppression of active political participation by 
the population in the Third Reich both speak against the 
modernization thesis. His dictum seems somewhat flat: ‘If one wants 
to speak of modernization in the Third Reich, then its specific forms 
were the perverse applications of medical theories as well as mass 
extermination engineered with technical means.’1°2 

According to Mommsen, as far as Hitler is concerned, National 
Socialism had ‘no unambiguous and substantive objective ... The 
patchwork of National Socialist ideology was borrowed, served 
primarily as a vehicle for propaganda and was, inherently, purely 
destructive. 103 Ultimately, these — unsubstantiated — assertions stem 
from the fact that historians such as Mommsen simply were not 
willing to subject Hitler’s ideas to closer examination. Indeed, some 
historians even went as far as to firmly reject any form of 
engagement with Hitlers ideas and goals. This is an extremely 
unusual approach for historians to adopt, particularly as the science 
of history normally focuses on the thought processes and worldviews 
of central figures in history. 

As early as 1993, Norbert Frei offered a critique of historians 
who called attention to the modernizing effect of National Socialism 
in an article, ‘Wie modern war der Nationalsozialismus?’ (‘How 
Modern was National Socialism?’). According to Frei, the issue of 
National Socialism and ‘modernity’ was experiencing a ‘bewildering, 
even irritating comeback’ among contemporary German historians. 
His criticism was directed equally against the views held by Gotz Aly 
and myself. According to Frei, despite all the differences, both 
approaches are in some respects comparable, because: ‘Both 


variants require decontextualisation and the deconstruction of the 
complex historical reality of National Socialism.’1% 
Frei observes: 


The issue of Hitler’s own ‘modernity’ was of distant concern to early 
socio-historical researchers of the NS regime, those who followed 
in the immediate footsteps of Dahrendorf and Schoenbaum. The 
most likely reason for this is the simple realisation that an intense 
preoccupation with the dictators personal desires and 
predilections, as propagated by Zitelmann today, has little to 
contribute to the proper analysis of modernization processes that 


took place or failed to take place. 19° 


In order to appreciate the polemic nature of this debate, a debate 
that disregarded even the simplest rules of logic, it is well worth 
analysing these two sentences more closely: Frei first, and correctly, 
points out that Dahrendorf and Schoenbaum did not focus in detail 
on the goals pursued by Hitler and the National Socialists and 
instead devoted their attention to the objective effects of National 
Socialist policies. Since Dahrendorf and Schoenbaum argued, 
however, that the objective modernizing effects of National Socialism 
stood in direct contradiction to the goals and intentions of National 
Socialism, it would have been entirely logical to subsequently 
address this very issue in order to determine whether the opposite of 
what had been intended was actually achieved. 

It should be clear that it is impossible to study National 
Socialism’s goals without also considering Hitler's ideas and thought 
processes. When Frei speaks of an ‘intense preoccupation with the 
dictator's personal desires and predilections’, allegedly ‘propagated’ 
by me, and one strips this formulation of polemics, it is clear that Frei 
is opposed to any analysis of Hitler’s goals and belief system. But, 
surely, no one would seriously dispute the fact that such analysis is 
precisely what is needed in order to understand the objectives of 
National Socialism. How can anyone seriously claim that there is a 
direct contradiction between specific developments or achievements 
and the true objectives of National Socialism without actually 
analysing these objectives? Frei argues that studying Hitler’s goals 


and thought processes in this way contributes ‘little’ to clarifying our 
understanding of the modernization processes that took place or did 
not take place. | would like to add my agreement to this. In fact, | 
would go even further: studying 

Hitler’s goals and thought processes contributes nothing to clarifying 
the extent of National Socialism’s modernizing effect. But that was 
not in any way a focus of my work. The notion that National 
Socialism did have an objective modernizing effect was a thesis that 
had been widely disseminated in research — ever since the days of 
Dahrendorf and Schoenbaum — and has since been more than 
confirmed by subsequent research (a fact which, as | will show 
below, is no longer disputed by Frei). However, until the publication 
of my book, this thesis always appeared together with the qualifying 
remark that the modernizing effects were the opposite of what Hitler 
intended. The analysis of this topic remained a_ research 
desideratum — a fact which was highlighted in a majority of reviews 
of my book. 

In Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte 1914-1949, Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler adopted a negative stance toward the thesis that National 
Socialism had — intentionally or unintentionally — triggered a surge of 
modernization. ‘In the same way as it makes no sense to speak of a 
direct modernization policy as the result of National Socialist 
intentions’, he argued, ‘it is equally meaningless to refer to a 
successful “social revolution” ... Little remains of intentional and 
objectively measurable modernization effects. 106 

Wehler’s scepticism is presumably derived from a politicized 
historiography that uses the term ‘modernization’ in a normative 
sense, with the positive connotations of modernity and social 
progress. Wehler explains: ‘It is inevitable that judgments on all 
aspects of modernization are loaded with normative associations. 197 
Why this should be ‘inevitable’ remains a mystery. |, for one, have 
never used the term ‘modern’ in a normative sense.'!0® Although 
Wehler cannot completely deny the modernizing effects of the Third 
Reich, he believes that upward mobility was ‘not the result of 


deliberately planned modernization’.1°° Somewhat nebulously, he 
inquires: 


Might one not also therefore ask, could the preparation and 
execution of a war of annihilation, the modeling of an empire of the 
Aryan master race, not trigger impulses with a modernizing effect, 
which were not planned as such, but which, even after the failure of 
these undertakings and at a terrible price, would benefit the 


survivors and future generations? 110 


In Wehler’s work there is also a clear tendency to oppose views that 
have never been put forward by any serious historian: “The regime’s 
social policy was never concerned with delivering the equality of 
opportunity that the democratic constitutional and welfare state 
supports as a normative guideline.’ This goes without saying, and 
it would indeed be absurd to claim any such thing.’ However, this 
does not invalidate the thesis that Hitler and the National Socialists 
were interested in improving social mobility and creating 
advancement opportunities for working-class members of the 
Volksgemeinschatt. 

The evidence cited by Wehler to support his assertions is by no 
means convincing. If we look at the concrete results of the regime’s 
frequently overstated social policy, we see that the Weimar Republic 
spent nine percent of total national product on social benefits in 
1929, in contrast to the NS regime, which spent only six percent in 
1939.113 The fact that a state should spend more on social benefits 
in times of mass unemployment (1.9 million people were 
unemployed in 1929) than in times of full employment (119,000 were 
unemployed in 1939) is a weak objection to what Wehler calls the 
‘frequently overstated’ social policy of the Third Reich. 

In 2010, Mommsen also underestimated the actual outcomes of 
National Socialist social policy, as subsequent research has gone on 
to show, when he stated: 


The elimination of the division between capital and labor was 
limited to public gestures such as expanding participation in May 
Day celebrations beyond the working class, and to minor social 


reforms, such as the introduction of limitations on dividend 
payments, cosmetic programs such as ‘Strength through Joy’ and 
‘The Beauty of Work’, and soliciting donations from the upper class 


for the provision of soup kitchens and winter aid. 114 


The view put forward by Wehler and Mommsen does not correspond 
to the current state of research. Norbert Frei, who, as has been 
shown, critically assessed my theses in 1993,11° may well have 
expressed the consensus that has largely come to prevail in 
research today when, in his overall account of the Third Reich, he 
writes: 


The social policy pursued by the consolidated National Socialist 
regime was not merely reactionary or rhetorical. It was also more 
than a precisely calculated means to achieve the goal of totalitarian 
manipulation of the people. Although the DAF’s socio-political 
activity ... may initially have been motivated by power politics, this 
led to a substantial and, in parts, even progressive social policy. 


For example, Frei cites the fact that paid vacation, which during the 
NS era increased from an average of three to between six and 12 
days, was ‘from an international perspective, a progressive 
achievement’.'16 And, he observes, one of the most remarkable 
successes of National Socialist social and societal policy had been 
‘to cultivate a feeling of social equality’.17” 

In contrast to a previously widely held view, Frei emphasizes 
the fact that neither the rise of the NSDAP nor the rapid development 
and broad acceptance of the NS regime can be explained primarily 
by its use of totalitarian manipulation techniques. Although such 
manipulation techniques were brought to bear, 


the decisive factor was that the regime, like the ‘Movement’ before 
it, succeeded in convincingly addressing the wants and needs of 
broad sections of the population, adopting their concerns as its own 
cause, and at least partially satisfying their desires. This was the 
modernity of the National Socialist’s state; this is the explanation for 
its sustained ability to mobilise the masses and maintain their 
loyalty. 


In the years after 1933, Frei explains, many ordinary people, 
peasants, workers and employees, for the first time developed a 
feeling of being taken seriously and understood politically: ‘At what 
other point in German history had the state paid such strident and 
demonstrative attention or devoted so many resources to providing a 
social safety net for the people?’'18 

On this, | agree with everything Frei writes. In fact, his analysis 
offers far more to confirm my views than to contradict them. 
Admittedly, Frei does not go as far as to talk of a ‘revolution’ 
because, in his opinion, there was no fundamental change in class 
structures.1'9 In his book, however, he resolutely argues against 
falling into the trap of understanding modernization merely as the 
‘unintended or even dysfunctional side effects of a fundamentally 
reactionary and atavistic policy’. Rather, he argues, these effects 
should be regarded as ‘harbingers of the regime’s attempts to 
implement its project of modernity in the specific variant of a racial 
system’.12° These findings, which have since become widely 
accepted in research, prove that there was indeed a correlation 
between Hitler's socio-political objectives, as analysed in my book, 
and the reality of the Third Reich. At the same time, however, it 
remains true that many of Hitlers goals — as | demonstrate 
repeatedly in this book — were never fully realized and should be 
regarded more as a goal or vision of the future. 

Taking their lead from the work of Henry A. Turner, !2! 
researchers have long held the view that Hitler’s overriding objective 
was to fashion an anti-modern agricultural utopia. Before my book 
was published, this interpretation was common in numerous 
accounts of Hitler and National Socialism. In Section V of this book 
(Hitler: An Opponent of Modern Industrial Society?), however, | 
provide a wealth of evidence to refute Turner’s thesis. Instead, | 
prove that Hitler was a proponent of modern industrial society and 
particularly admired the United States in this respect. In addition, | 
prove in Section V that Hitler did not see ‘Lebensraum in the East’ as 
an experimental field for some future agrarian utopia, as had been 


repeatedly claimed in earlier research, but rather as a source of raw 
materials and a market for German goods. 

Even Wehler, who, in terms of fundamentals, strongly rejects 
my interpretation of Hitler, agrees with my research findings on some 
points and criticizes the thesis which prevailed until the publication of 
my book — and which | refuted — that 
‘Hitler, and with him National Socialism, strove to create a backward- 
looking, almost archaic utopia founded on pre-industrial, even pre- 
capitalist ideas’. He objects: 


No, Hitler’s economic policies did not seek to roll back the wheel of 
history in order to create a romanticised agrarian world. Hitler 
wanted to transform Germany into a highly industrialised nation 


that, if he had his way, would even surpass the United States. 122 


And the desire for Lebensraum in the East — another point upon 
which Wehler agrees with my conclusions — was ‘by no means, as 
has often been misleadingly asserted, driven by a desire to create a 
backward-looking agrarian utopia for the settlement of German 
soldier-farmers’, but was motivated by ‘the primary objective of 
exploiting the immeasurable industrial and agricultural resources and 
raw material deposits, coupled with the enormous business 
opportunities in this substantial, new domestic market’.'23 

So, have recent researchers generally tended to accept or 
reject my theses on the modernity of Hitlers worldview? It is 
impossible to provide a definitive answer. On the one hand, the 
sources | used to prove Hitler's enthusiasm for technology, to explain 
the economic justifications for his Lebensraum ideas and to confirm 
his admiration for American industrial society are so unambiguous 
that many authors followed suit and cited the same evidence in their 
books. On the other hand, many authors seemed afraid to follow this 
evidence through to the logical conclusion that Hitler and National 
Socialism did display the hallmarks of modernity. How can this 
contradiction be explained? 

Wolfgang König’s study on the National Socialist consumer 
society and its Volksprodukte (Volkswagen, Volksempfänger, etc.) 
provides an exemplary illustration of precisely this phenomenon. On 


the one hand, in terms of Hitler’s enthusiasm for technology, König 
embraces the findings of my book (which he repeatedly refers to in 
his footnotes).'2* At the same time, however, he opposes the use of 
the term ‘modernization’ and provides a very clear analysis of the 
primary reason so many historians are reluctant to describe Hitler as 
‘modern’. König refers to an ‘ethical problem’ and goes on to explain: 


In the social sciences, ‘modernization’ was introduced as an 
analytical concept. In the public sphere, however, the term 
‘modernity’ had already come to occupy a specific political and 
moral space. ‘Modernity’ represented the unfinished project of the 
Enlightenment; it served the left and liberal spectrum as a banner 
around which they could gather to position themselves against 
conservative traditionalism ... The close links between the 
descriptive and the normative ... in the terms ‘modernization’ and 
‘modernity’ was bound to cause confusion when applied to National 


Socialism. 12° 


Peter Fritzsche published his thoughts on my theses in 1995. On the 
one hand, he dismisses the critics of my theses who argued that the 
Third Reich was still a class-based society and that social benefits 
remained too low: 


To claim therefore, that Nazi Germany remained divided by class or 
that social welfare provisions were inadequate, as critics do, does 
not invalidate Zitelmann’s central point about the Nazi leadership’s 


conceptualisation of itself. 126 


In fact, an analysis of Hitler’s objectives, intentions and worldview 
cannot be refuted simply by drawing attention to the fact that these 
were either never or only partially implemented in the social reality of 
the Third Reich. This is simply an issue of using two entirely different 
levels of argumentation and analysis, namely the analysis of 
intentions and objectives on the one hand, and the analysis of actual 
economic and social changes on the other. Even without detailed 
analysis it is clear — as | explicitly point out repeatedly throughout 
this book — that Hitler's social and economic policy objectives were 
only partially realized in the period from 1933 to 1945. There were 


many reasons that he was never able to fully implement his policy 
objectives. One was the brevity of the time available; another was 
the consideration he had to give to groups whose support he needed 
during the war. 

Fritzsche also correctly points out that | never adopt a 
normative approach to the concept of modernization and that | do 
not believe that modernity and liberalism are inseparable concepts: 


Moreover, their [Prinz and Zitelmann] model of modernization 
excludes the political attributes — enhanced participation of 
freethinking individuals in the public sphere — with which it has 
always been associated. Indeed, Zitelmann deliberately severs 
social and economic progress from political liberalism. By rejecting 
normative approaches, he claims to encourage a more ‘value-free’ 
discussion of modernization, a process he sees taking place both in 
totalitarian and liberal regimes. The tag of illiberalism, in other 
words, should not disqualify a candidate for the title of 
‘moderniser’. 127 

His words paint an accurate description of my position. 

Fritzsche does not, however, remain entirely uncritical of the 
positions adopted by myself or Gotz Aly. He believes that we 
confuse means and ends and that, for Hitler, social policy was never 
more than a means by which to realize his racial goals.'2® 
Nevertheless, he does admit that | have identified a crucial aspect 
that previous research had failed to appreciate: 


Even so, Zitelmann and Prinz have identified a crucial aspect of 
National Socialism that the historiographical emphasis on Nazi 
propaganda, Nazi terror, and Nazi genocide had missed: the 
degree to which the Nazis were committed to renovating German 
society. Although the Hitler regime cannot be adequately described 
as merely a German version of Beveridge’s England or Roosevelt’s 
America, the Nazis operated in the subjunctive tense, 
experimenting, reordering, reconstructing, and it is this spirit of 


renovation that qualifies National Socialism as modern. !29 


Mark Roseman also devoted attention to my work in 1996. He 
agrees — like so many other authors — with my empirical findings on 


Hitler’s objectives: ‘Zitelmann has undoubtedly surprised us with the 
degree to which Hitler was a child of the modern age.’ He continues: 


The real meat of the controversy and the real value of recent work 
is that it has irrevocably demonstrated that the Nazis subjectively 
and objectively operated on the terrain of industrial society. 
Agrarian pipedreams existed only on the peripheries of Nazi 
thought. Nazi social policy often embodied innovative responses to 
problems of industrial society, responses that sometimes paralleled, 
sometimes preceded analogous efforts in other advanced industrial 
nations and which in any case often proved themselves consistent 
with the smooth functioning of that society. Nazi policy was not 


dysfunctional. 130 


At the same time, Roseman goes on to register his opposition to my 
views by arguing that the racial justifications for the National Socialist 
Volksgemeinschaft represented a break with the fundamental values 
of western societies, especially with regard to the relationship 
between the individual and the collective.!?! ‘But it is equally clear 
that Nazi goals cannot be seen as largely analogous with those of 
other western nations,’ he writes.'%2 This, however, is not something 
| have ever claimed. Again, it becomes clear that, ultimately, it is the 
normative implications of a concept of modernization based on 
western liberal society that has formed the basis for disagreement 
between researchers. 

Klaus Hildebrand, who argues that Hitler wanted to exploit the 
concept of modernity to steer Germany into a pre- or anti-modern 
utopia,'%® regards the dispute over the modernity of National 
Socialism as the result of different understandings of the term. 
Hildebrand observed in 2009: 


As is often the case with scientific disputes of this kind, the very fact 
that this ongoing dispute ever arose, or perhaps was even 
predestined to arise, owes much to the terminology associated with 
the disputed subject matter: Some, such as Hans Mommsen and 
Heinrich August Winkler, for example, associate the project of 
modernity, the process of modernization and the claim of modernity 
in a normative sense to democratisation, emancipation and 
humanity, while others, Rainer Zitelmann and Michael Prinz, for 


example, sever these positive connotations and testify to the 
modernizing intentions and effects of even such a deeply 


reprehensible system as National Socialism. 194 


But perhaps there is more to the dispute than differing interpretations 
of a term. When my book was first published, the world was in the 
throes of an almost boundless progressive optimism, which infected 
many historians and political scientists. Communist systems had 
collapsed and the American political scientist Francis Fukuyama, in a 
book that was widely read at the time, even defined the moment as 
the ‘end of history’'3® — the conclusive, universal victory of liberal 
democracy. 

In 1987, shortly before the caesura years of 1989 and beyond, 
the political scientist Martin Kriele argued in his book Die 
demokratische Weltrevolution that the ultimate global triumph of 
democracy was dictated by a universal natural law. He cites Hegel 
and Kant's teleological philosophy of history, according to which 
world history was progress toward, and the realization of, freedom. It 
was in this vein that Joachim Fest, the author of a seminal biography 
of Hitler, wrote an essay in which he declared ‘the end of the utopian 
age’. 

In 1991, | made my firm opposition to this thesis known.'3® In an 
essay entitled ‘Die totalitare Seite der Moderne’, | cautioned: “There 
is a clear danger that we become too impressed by a fascination 
with current developments. We need to maintain a healthy sense of 
scepticism when some commentators speak with undue haste of the 
end of history and the final victory of the democratic order.’!?7 As the 
intervening 30 years have demonstrated, | was, unfortunately, 
correct. 

National Socialism, along with Stalinism in Russia, are two 
examples from the 20th century that show that modernization and 
democracy do not have to go hand in hand. Today, the example of 
China demonstrates once again that dynamic modernization does 
not necessarily have to be matched by democratization and the 
creation of a liberal and free society. 


The most erudite summary of the controversy surrounding Die 
Ambivalenz der Moderne im Nationalsozialismus (The Ambivalence 
of Modernity under National Socialism) was published by Riccardo 
Bavaj in 2003. His essay explores in detail the theses advocated by 
Michael Prinz and myself, as well as presenting the rebuttals put 
forward by historians such as Frei, Bajohr and Mommsen.'3® So 
what conclusion did Bavaj draw? From the perspective of the 
fundamental contingency of history and from the perspective of the 
indissoluble ambivalence of modernity, ‘there are good reasons to 
argue for a critical concept of modernization, and modernity, stripped 
of all normative implications’. 

Modernization and inhumanity are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, just as inhuman modernization is in no way a contradictio 
in adjecto.'?? The Third Reich, Bavaj concluded, was not a deviation 
from the secular development process of modernization and ‘at its 
core was decidedly forward-looking and future-oriented’. This was 
one of the reasons, he observed, why National Socialism succeeded 
in exerting such a strong attraction over so many people at the time. 
‘National Socialism can be understood less as an alternative to 
modernity than as a template for a different expression of modernity,’ 
he writes.1*0 This interpretation corresponds to my own theses, 
which | had developed in detail in several essays. "4" 

In the socio-political realm, Bavaj states: 


National Socialism favored the erosion of traditional milieus, the 
relaxation and deconstruction of the traditional structures of 
German society, even though this modernization was achieved to 
wildly different degrees, especially given the oftentimes 


considerable persistence of rural and religious milieus. 142 


Bavaj recognizes the revolutionary claims of National Socialism and 
the conclusion of a political revolution in 1933-34, while at the same 
time rejecting the thesis that National Socialism also represented a 
social revolution. 

Questions surrounding the modernity of National Socialism 
continue to intensively occupy researchers to this day. Mark 


Roseman stated in 2011: ‘More than most other recent historical 
phenomena and issues, the Third Reich has provoked intense 
scrutiny of its relationship to the modern world.’'43 For Roseman, the 
problem with this debate stems partly from a lack of clarity about 
what ‘modernity’ actually means and partly from the rejection of older 
modernization theories’ normative assumptions (in which 
modernization was inseparably linked to democratization and 
pluralism), which have frequently been supplanted by a new 
moralizing ‘counter-narrative about modernity’s “fatal potential’, and 
partly that the Nazis were a product of their particular epoch than of 
a generic modern’. 

Roseman shares my view that it is impossible to sustain the 
thesis of Hitler’s and the National Socialism’s allegedly backward- 
looking agricultural utopias, but asks the question: ‘If neither the 
Nazis nor many of their supporters were looking backward (except in 
the sense that all nationalists call on past myths and symbols), what 
did it mean to say they were modern?’'*4 For Roseman, the debate 
about National Socialism and modernization is above all confirmation 
of the limits of modernization theory: 


Nazism certainly showed what a modern society could do. Our 
resulting disenchantment with the trappings of advanced industrial 
societies has been profound and enduring, and has caused us to 
rethink concepts such as progress, civilisation, and modernization. 
But the effort to link National Socialism to pervasive or generic 
elements of modernity has shown not only the peculiarities of that 
strange and awful dictatorship, but also the fatal limitations of 
modernity as a concept with which to explain change in the modern 


world. 149 


National Socialist Revolution? 


Hitler and the National Socialists regarded themselves as 
revolutionaries, as this book shows. The thesis that the National 
Socialist seizure of power was a ‘revolution’ is by no means new. It 
had already been advocated by numerous researchers before me. 


Nevertheless, the discussion about whether it really was a revolution 
and, if so, what its contents and goals were, continues to this day. 

According to Franz Janka in his 1997 book Die braune 
Gesellschaft: Ein Volk wird formatiert (The Brown Society: A 
Regimented People): 


When one considers everything that was eliminated, erased or 
transformed in or by the Third Reich, one can hardly circumvent the 
concept of revolution. National Socialism eclipsed everything that 


had ever existed before. !*6 


It was, as Janka explains, precisely this planned social 
transformation that made National Socialism such a ray of hope for 
the people and had such a revolutionary effect. 147 

According to Janka, in the Third Reich, a person’s income, 
position and origin were no longer considered as markers by which 
to judge their position within society. 


By redefining the criteria in this way, the National Socialists were 
able to deliver on their promise of a classless society relatively 
quickly. However, this in no way eliminated actual societal 
differences or their causes; rather, it was a conscious 
reinterpretation of what was considered socially valuable, and thus 
had the effect of shifting the social consciousness of each 
individual, in that many Germans increasingly felt that their social 


position had improved. 148 


Janka takes Hitlers self-conceptualization as a revolutionary 
seriously and believes that any refusal to apply the concept of 
revolution to National Socialism is coloured by the belief ‘that a 
radical shift in the development of the history of class struggle 
should, by necessity, deliver a positive qualitative leap and therefore 
represent a “good” revolution’.149 Hitler, however, was not a poor 
imitation of any historical model, ‘he was a “homo novus” who 
believed in his mission as a revolutionary and convinced many to 
share this belief’.1°° 

In 2000, Mommsen explored whether the National Socialist 
conquest of power could best be described as a revolution or a 


counterrevolution. Formulations such as the following did little to 
clarify the matter: 


One might consider it a trivial objection to consciously restrict the 
concept of revolution to phenomena of abrupt change in the social 
or political order while refusing to regard the rampantly exaggerated 
ideological goals typical of National Socialism, i.e., the coercion of 
chimerical Chiliastic visions, as revolutionary. 


According to Mommsen, ‘fascist movements’, and in particular 
National Socialism, should be interpreted as ‘counter- or rather post- 
revolutionary developments’ and it should be ‘clear to all that no 
manifestation of fascism can ever be placed on the same historical 
level as variants of communist totalitarianism, but should be seen as 
their reactive simulation’. At the same time, Mommsen warns that it 
was misleading to focus on the purely counterrevolutionary nature of 
the National Socialist movement, ‘because like all new social 
movements on the right-wing party spectrum, it aimed at a 
fundamental reorganisation of society and overcoming the bourgeois 
structures of the 19th century’.'?! Mommsen’s reluctance to refer to 
National Socialism as a ‘revolution’ is obvious, in stark contrast to his 
willingness to apply the term to communist revolutions. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the arguments advanced to reject the 
applicability of the term ‘revolution’ are weak and diffuse. 

Richard Evans, who from 2003 to 2008 published a 
comprehensive three-volume account of the Third Reich, addresses 
this question in chapter 6 of the first volume of his trilogy. His answer 
is that the illegal nature of the National Socialist seizure of power in 
the first half of 1933 made it a ‘revolutionary overthrow of the existing 
political system’, whereby the rhetoric of the ‘National Socialist 
revolution’ was designed as an implicit justification of illegal acts.'>2 
‘The violence that was central to the seizure of power gave it a 
distinctly revolutionary flavor,’ writes Evans. '>® 

Evans is nevertheless sceptical about whether the National 
Socialist revolution can really be described as a revolution. The 
French Revolution, as the archetype of modern revolutions, 
anticipated the elements of the great ideologies that shaped Europe 


in the following two centuries — from communism and anarchism to 
liberalism and conservatism. 


But National Socialism was not among them. The Nazis, indeed, 
thought of themselves as undoing all of the work of the French 
revolution and rolling back the clock ... All the ideologies to which 


the French Revolution had given birth were to be destroyed. 194 


Following Evans’ train of thought for a moment, does this not then 
mean that National Socialism qualifies all the more as a revolution? 
If a revolution is indeed a radical break with the past, then surely 
National Socialism is precisely such a movement, regarding itself as 
it did as the most radical negation of traditions since the French 
Revolution and should therefore be characterized as a revolution. In 
this respect Evans’ argumentation is not consistent. 195 

Evans highlights another difference: the French Revolution, he 
claims, had ‘a clear set of doctrines’, as did the Russian Revolution 
of October 1917. ‘By contrast,’ he explains, ‘the Nazis had no explicit 
plan to reorder society, indeed no fully worked-out model of the 
society they said they wanted to revolutionise. Hitler himself seems 
to have thought of the Revolution as a changeover of personnel in 
positions of power and authority.’1°© Evans goes on to explain that 
Hitler’s followers in the SA's idea of revolution was ‘in the end little 
more than the continuation of the brawling and fighting to which they 
had become accustomed during the seizure of power’.'°’ And, ‘for 
all their aggressively egalitarian rhetoric, the Nazis were relatively 
indifferent, in the end, to the inequalities of society’.1°® The findings | 
present in this book speak clearly against such a view. The assertion 
that Hitler's concept of a National Socialist revolution only extended 
as far as a ‘changeover of personnel’ can only be supported by 
researchers who have failed to engage more intensively with Hitler’s 
thinking. In Chapter 11.3 of this book, | show that National Socialists 
saw their revolution as the attempt to radically restructure every 
single sector of human life in the sense of their Weltanschauung. 

Presumably the unwillingness to describe National Socialism as 
a ‘revolution’, especially among historians such as Evans, who sees 


himself as decidedly left-wing, is connected with the fact that the 
term ‘revolution’ typically has numerous positive connotations. 199 
Even outside academia, the term ‘revolution’ is widely regarded as 
being loaded with positive associations, in contrast to the terms 
‘reactionary’ or ‘counterrevolutionary’. No advertising agency, for 
example, would describe a new automobile as a ‘counterrevolution’ 
in car design, whereas ‘revolution’ certainly sounds like progress.1©° 
The same is true for terms such as ‘social’, ‘egalitarian’, ‘welfare 
state’ and ‘social state’ — all of which | personally would have 
difficulty associating with purely positive connotations, but which are 
often used positively in political discourse and by many historians. 
The reluctance to associate Hitler and National Socialism with these 
terms is fed by their positive normative connotations — as already 
shown above with the example of the debate surrounding the term 
‘modernity’. 16" 

Some historians who deny the egalitarian impacts of National 
Socialism do so because they employ the scope and radicality of 
communist revolutions as their yardstick. In the second volume of his 
comprehensive account of the Third Reich, Evans, a historian who 
has his roots in the Marxist tradition, writes in the chapter ‘Social 
Promise and Social Reality’: 


The Nazis did not radically revise the taxation system so as to even 
up people’s net incomes, for example, or control the economy in 
the way that was done in the Soviet Union, or later on in the 
German Democratic Republic, so as to minimise the differences 
between rich and poor. Rich and poor remained in the Third 


Reich, as much as they ever had, 162 


As shown in Section IV of this book, Hitler did indeed oppose the 
nationalisation of all means of production, although his views 
became more radical over time and he no longer ruled out the 
nationalisation of key sectors of the German economy after the war. 
An analysis of Hitlers statements concerning his post-war plans 
reveals that he intended to introduce changes to the economy that 
went far beyond what was actually implemented in the Third Reich. 


The class struggle, however, was not to be overcome by 
eliminating all market mechanisms and abolishing the legal 
institution of private ownership of the means of production as in 
communist systems, but rather by increasing social mobility and 
improving opportunities for workers to move up the ranks. In this 
respect, it is entirely illegitimate to measure the extent to which the 
Third Reich fulfilled its social promises by comparing, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, the transformation of the economy under 
communist systems as a yardstick. 


Recent Hitler Biographies: Kershaw, Ullrich, Longerich, Pyta 
and Simms 


Are there really so many new insights into Hitler to report that a 
voluminous new biography is needed every few years? In 1998 and 
2000, two volumes of a Hitler biography by lan Kershaw weighing in 
at more than 2,300 pages were published; in 2003, Ralf-Georg 
Reuth published a 685-page biography; in 2013, Volker Ullrich 
published the first 1,088-page volume of a Hitler biography covering 
the years 1889-1939, followed just two years later by a 1,296-page 
Hitler biography from Peter Longerich; and then, in 2019, there 
followed another Hitler biography from Brendan Simms. 

In a review of Longerich’s biography in Die Zeit, Ulrich Herbert 
suggested that new Hitler biographies appear at such regular 
intervals because such portraits are easier to sell than analytical 
accounts of the history of the Third Reich. ‘And so, every few years 
another author will probably continue to delight us with a thick Hitler 
biography, just as every director wants to stage Faust. Or The 
Threepenny Opera, writes Herbert.'6® Although his point is not 
entirely unjustified, especially as the volume of new information 
contained in some Hitler biographies is indeed low, there are also a 
number of good reasons as to why new Hitler biographies are written 
with such unerring frequency. 

Firstly, every Hitler biography, by its very nature, also provides 
an overall 


assessment of the Third Reich. Despite all of the gaps in our 
knowledge, these 12 years are probably the most intensively 
researched period in world history. Every month, new and detailed 
studies are added — about the Third Reich’s foreign policy, church 
policy, racial policy, economic policy, social policy, everyday life in 
the Third Reich, about youth, culture, science, women, the NSDAP, 
the 

Hitler Youth, the SA and the SS, and, of course, about every facet of 
World War II and German occupation policy. The task of the Hitler 
researcher, therefore, is to examine these research findings, to 
assess their relevance to the overall picture of the Third Reich, to 
weight the findings appropriately and then, if necessary, to integrate 
them into the mosaic of a biography. As long as research on National 
Socialism continues, it is inevitable that new Hitler biographies will 
be published at regular intervals. 

In addition, the last few decades have seen a number of 
comprehensive scholarly works published that collect a wealth of 
primary sources on Hitler. When | wrote my book in 1985, Hitler 
researchers only had the Sämtlichen Aufzeichnungen of Hitler from 
the years 1905 to 1924, edited by Eberhard Jäckel and Axel Kuhn, 
and four volumes of Hitlers speeches and proclamations from the 
years 1932 to 1945, edited by Max Domarus. The rest of Hitler’s 
speeches and essays, along with records made by his closest 
confidants, were only available in historical archives, which meant | 
had to spend a great deal of time researching and copying texts in 
laborious archival work. Between 1992 and 2003, however, the 
Institut für Zeitgeschichte in Munich published a remarkable 
collection of Hitler’s speeches, writings and orders in 17 volumes. 164 
In 2016, the Institute also published a critical scholarly edition of 
Hitlers Mein Kampf.'®° Better access to sources is thus another 
reason for the regular publication of new Hitler biographies. 

Ultimately, most biographers are compelled by the desire to 
provide their own interpretative approaches to explain the ‘Hitler 
enigma’. They want to comment on or contribute to research debates 
and disputes. If you read any of the more recent Hitler biographies 


mentioned above, you will see the lengths authors go to as they 
seek to distinguish their own approaches from the interpretative 
schemes of other recently published works. 

lan Kershaw, who had already made a name for himself with his 
study on The Hitler Myth even before the publication of his Hitler 
biography, makes reference in his major work to the concept of 
‘Charismatic authority’, which had been coined by Max Weber. This 
concept of charismatic authority is not primarily based on any 
outstanding characteristics an individual might possess. Far more, it 
develops from the perceptions of his or the individual’s followers 
who, in crisis situations, project unique heroic qualities onto their 
chosen leader and recognize in them personal greatness, the 
embodiment of a ‘mission’ to bring about ‘national salvation’ or 
‘national redemption’ .16® 

Kershaw combines this concept with another explanatory 
approach. He attempts to show how Hitler’s ‘presumed goals’ served 
to develop, activate and legitimize initiatives at various levels of the 
regime that ‘worked towards the Führer. Some acted from 
ideological motives and wanted to implement what they took to be 
Hitler’s goals. Others acted out of their own interests, but they too 
contributed to supporting and promoting Hitler’s ideological goals, 
claims Kershaw. 167 

Hitler encouraged his followers to instigate radical initiatives 
from below and offered such initiatives his backing, ‘so long as they 
were in line with his broadly defined goals’. This promoted ferocious 
competition at all levels of the regime — among rival government 
agencies and between individuals within those agencies. ‘Working 
towards the Fuhrer meant taking initiatives, creating pressures and 
instigating legislation 


... all in ways that fell into line with what were taken to be Hitler’s 
aims, and without the dictator necessarily having to dictate. The 
result was continuing radicalization of policy in a direction which 
brought Hitler’s own ideological imperatives more plainly into view 


as practicable policy options. 168 


This is certainly an innovative interpretative approach and helps to 
better understand how the National Socialist system worked. 

One weakness of Kershaw’s Hitler biography is that, 
surprisingly, he hardly devotes any attention to Hitler’s goals, his 
worldview or his system of thought. Perhaps this is because he 
attaches much less importance to these goals than to the diffuse 
perception of these goals by Hitler’s followers. Kershaw writes: 


In reality, Hitlers ‘social idea’ was simplistic, diffuse, and 
manipulative ... Such ideas were neither new, nor original. And, 
ultimately, they rested not on any modern form of socialism, but on 
the crudest and most brutal version of nineteenth-century 
imperialist and social Darwinistic notions. Social welfare in the 
trumpeted ‘national community’ did not exist for its own sake, but to 


prepare for external struggle, for conquest, ‘by the sword’, 169 


Such sentences place implicit demands on Hitler’s framework of 
ideas that many other politicians would equally fail to fulfil. The fact 
that Hitler’s ideas were neither ‘new’ nor ‘original’, but instead drew 
on elements from various theories, is, firstly, by no means unusual 
for a politician and, secondly, does not speak against the thesis that 
he had developed a consistent set of ideas. The argument that social 
welfare was not an end in itself for Hitler could also be rightly applied 
to many politicians. Was social welfare an end in itself for Bismarck, 
or did he use his social legislation as an instrument to push back the 
influence of social democracy? 

Even before my work was first published, historians such as 
Peter Kruger had already demonstrated that sweeping judgments 
and assertions on the subject of Hitler’s alleged economic ignorance, 
contempt for the economy and inability to think in economic terms 
had been shown to be unsustainable.'”° In Section IV of this book, | 
show that Hitler took a far more intensive interest in economic issues 
than has been previously assumed. Kershaw ignores these findings 
when he writes that Hitler lacked ‘a grasp of even the rudiments of 
economic theory’ and that ‘he was wholly ignorant of any formal 
understanding of the principles of economics’.1”’ In fact, Hitler’s 
thinking was largely determined by economic considerations, and 


even with regard to his ignorance of economic theories, this was 
certainly no more pronounced than was the case for many 
democratic politicians. 

One has the impression that, in Hitlers case, excessive 
standards are applied — originality and novelty of ideas, social policy 
for its own sake, an understanding of economic theories — in order to 
deny in the end that he had developed a consistent body of ideas at 
all. 

In his biography, Kershaw directly criticized the approach | 
adopted in my book: ‘The depiction of Hitler as a social-revolutionary 
was attempting to explain, perhaps in somewhat misconceived 
fashion, why he found such wide appeal in Germany in a time of 
social crisis. 17? Kershaw therefore acknowledges the legitimate aim 
of striving to explain Hitler’s and National Socialism’s mass appeal, 
and fairly concedes that such revised interpretations are ‘not meant 
to be apologetic’. At the same time, however, he admits to concerns 
that my approach, just like that of Nolte, could contain, ‘however 
unwittingly, the potential for a possible rehabilitation of Hitler’.173 

This misunderstanding is probably due to the fact that projects 
such as ‘erecting a welfare system’'” are, according to Kershaw’s 
own political worldview, to be celebrated, whereas | myself would not 
associate such projects with positive value judgements. It seems 
problematic to me to declare historical findings undesirable simply 
because someone could possibly draw politically erroneous 
conclusions from them. Such arguments are not helpful in a scientific 
discussion; indeed, they actually tend to hinder the research 
discussion. 

On matters of substance, Kershaw by no means denies the 
modern elements in Hitler’s thinking that are elaborated in this book, 
such as his enthusiasm for the ‘benefits of modern technology’.1”° 
The only real criticism that Kershaw raises is that my book is 
characterized by an ‘overemphasis’ on Hitler’s ‘modernity’.17© At the 
same time, Kershaw does admit that: ‘Certainly, Hitler entertained 
notions of a prosperous German society, in which old class privileges 


had disappeared, exploiting the benefits of modern technology and a 
higher standard of living. 177 

According to Kershaw, Hitlers vision appeared excitingly 
modern: a break with traditional class- and status-bound hierarchies 
to a society where talent had its reward and there was prosperity for 
all — for all Germans, that is. Indeed, elements of Hitler’s thinking 
were unquestionably modern. 178 
| would have certainly phrased this differently because — and | am 
sure Kershaw would agree — Hitler's vision of ‘prosperity’ did not 
apply to ‘all’ Germans, but only to those who satisfied Hitler’s racial 
criteria. 

Critics such as Klaus Hildebrand accused Kershaw of 
promoting an image of Hitler which made the dictator look 
‘interchangeable, superfluous or at most weak’.'’% In his Hitler 
biography, Volker Ullrich complained that Kershaw’s portrayal of 
Hitler’s personality remained ‘a bit anaemic’.'®° Ullrich’s primary aim 
was to refocus attention on Hitler — and to correct some of the 
misjudgements that have been made by earlier researchers. One 
such misconception, according to Ullrich, is the mistaken belief that 
Hitler was ‘basically an ordinary person with limited intellectual 
horizons and severely restricted social skills’.181 

Ullrich refutes what had become the established image of the 
dictator as dull and less than intelligent. According to Ullrich, 
however, Hitlers ‘great gift was for politics alone. In his ability to 
instantaneously analyse and exploit situations, he was far superior 
not only to his rivals within the NSDAP but also to the politicians from 
Germany’s mainstream parties.’182 Hitlers thinking and his 
worldview nonetheless remain remarkably colourless in Ullrich’s 
biography and are only ever touched upon on a few pages. Much 
more can be learned, for example, about ‘Hitler and Women’ and 
‘Hitler as Human Being’ — topics to which Ullrich devotes two entire 
chapters totalling more than 60 pages. 18? 

Ullrich cautions against demonizing the dictator — as | also do in 
my own work. ‘It is a huge mistake,’ Ullrich observes, ‘to assume that 
a criminal on the millennial scale of Hitler must have been a 


monster.’'84 Ullrich explains how Hitler was dangerously 
underestimated by ‘liberal and left-wing intellectuals’. Carl von 
Ossietzky, editor-in-chief of the influential left-wing cultural magazine 
Die Weltbühne, described Hitler as a ‘half-insane rascal’, a ‘pathetic 
dunderhead’, a ‘nowhere fool’ and a ‘big mouth’. ‘But,’ as Ullrich 
observes, ‘attempts to depict the NSDAP leader as ridiculous could 
not combat the phenomenon of Adolf Hitler. 185 

In another respect, Ullrich’s viewpoint — albeit only partially — 
contradicts the presentation of Hitler’s self-conceptualization as a 
revolutionary put forward in my work and that of Gotz Aly. Ullrich, 
too, emphasizes the fact that, pre-1933, Hitlers promise to 
overcome party and class divisions had greatly contributed to the 
attractiveness of Hitler and the National Socialist movement.'® 
Neither does Ullrich dispute the fact that ‘members of previously 
disadvantaged social classes had better chances to work their way 
up the social ladder’, or that the ‘opportunity for upward mobility’ 
accounted for much of the NSDAP’s attractiveness as a 
“modernizing” force’.'87 

‘Still,’ Ullrich qualifies, ‘none of that altered the basic structure of 
German society. Hitler was by no means the social revolutionary, as 
the odd historian has claimed. Class hurdles and barriers were 
lowered, but they still existed.’188 However, neither | nor any of the 
other researchers who have adopted a similar approach ever 
claimed that class barriers had been completely swept away. The 
statement that ‘none of that altered the basic structure of German 
society’ is vague because it depends entirely on what Ullrich actually 
means by the term ‘basic structure’. 

The Third Reich was both an oppressive dictatorship and a 
regime based on the consent of broad sections of society. While 
authors such as Gotz Aly accentuate the importance of the 
Volksgemeinschaft and place a strong emphasis on popular consent, 
and Kershaw gives prominence to the charismatic aspects of Hitler’s 
rule, Peter Longerich places a different emphasis in his Hitler 
biography: ‘First and foremost, Hitlers regime was in fact a 
dictatorship.’1®9 


Longerich concedes that ‘the legitimacy of Hitlers position 
derived essentially from his charisma’. This charismatic relationship 
between the ‘Fuhrer’ and the ‘nation, Longerich notes, was a 
construction that ‘served to /egitimize the Fuhrer state’, and, in clear 
differentiation to Kershaw’s position, ‘it must not be confused with 
the actual basis of Hitler's power’.19° Accordingly, Hitler’s position 
was ‘based not on charisma ... but on the powers available within a 
dictatorship’.19" 

This interpretation is not only very different from Kershaw’s, but 
also from Aly’s, which focused on large sections of the German 
population’s approval of Hitler and the National Socialists more than 
it did on the regime’s repression and terror. Aly explains: 


Communist East Germany would later employ 190,000 official 
surveillance experts and an equal number of ‘unofficial 
collaborators’ to watch over a populace of 17 million, while the 
Gestapo in 1937 had just over 7,000 employees, including 
bureaucrats and secretarial staff. Together with a far smaller force 
of security police, they sufficed to keep tabs on more than 60 
million people. Most Germans simply did not need to be subjected 


to surveillance or detention. 192 


Longerich refutes this and strongly asserts the exact opposite: ‘The 
regime’s repeated claim during the first years of Hitler’s rule that the 
“national community” was united was an illusion created by 
propaganda.’'3 In doing so, he does not deny that the Third Reich 
offered ‘dynamic social mobility’ and observes that it was by no 
means surprising that many, especially younger Germans, were 
under the impression, ‘that this new regime would liberate German 
society from outmoded class differences and rigid and anachronistic 
structures and herald a more mobile type of “national community” 
based on merit’.1% 

According to Longerich, the suggestion that Hitler’s regime was 
‘primarily’ based on charisma and founded ‘above all’ on the 
enthusiastic assent to his policies from a large majority of the 
German populace, is most definitely inadequate.'2° Although the 
regime did attract approval, there was also a significant undercurrent 


of discontent and reserve. The fact that Hitler’s regime nevertheless 
functioned more or less without a hitch, Longerich observes, in 
explicit dissociation from other approaches, ‘was above all the result 
... of the various means of coercion available to a dictatorship’, that 
is, to the institutionalized repression and local surveillance of 
‘national comrades’.'9° Thus, Longerich is far more closely aligned 
to the traditional approaches and views that prevailed in the 1950s 
and 1960s, which strongly emphasized the elements of terror, 
dictatorship and oppression as the underpinnings of Hitler’s regime. 

In 2015, rather than publishing a biography, Wolfgang Pyta 
released an analysis of Hitler as an ‘artist’. Pyta’s approach to 
understanding and analysing Hitler as an artist may seem surprising 
at first glance — although it is no secret that Hitler described himself 
as an architectural painter in his youth and was a great admirer of 
Richard Wagner. 

Pyta, with his fruitful approach, faces a similar problem to the 
one | faced with my study, which takes Hitler’s self-conception as a 
revolutionary seriously. In both cases, the authors employ terms 
descriptively and analytically that are also used — by both non- 
scholars and, to some extent, by scholars — with positive 
connotations. 

As with my book, which uses the terms ‘revolutionary’ and 
‘modernization’ as objective descriptors without any positive value 
judgements, Pyta, who characterizes Hitler as an ‘artist’ and as a 
‘genius’, emphatically states that, ‘[i]n this study, describing Hitler as 
a “genius” should in no way be understood as a positive statement 
about Hitler’.19” Pyta makes reference to Thomas Mann, one of 
Hitler’s most determined opponents, who at the time also used the 
terms ‘artist’ and ‘genius’ to describe Hitler.19® According to Pyta, it is 
simply a prejudice that ‘art is inseparably connected with the true, 
good and beautiful and that the artist should be appreciated for his 
moral virtues’. 199 

In his 2011 book Hitlers Charisma, Ludolf Herbst described in 
precise detail the dilemma faced by biographers of Hitler, who feel 
constantly compelled 


... to shine the light of value judgements on Hitler solely to protect 
themselves from accusations that they are evoking understanding 
where the public interest expects them to condemn, and where the 
historian — horribile dictu — should first and foremost be concerned 


with ‘understanding’ in as value-free a sense as possible.200 


| myself decided three decades ago to dispense with such rituals of 
mounting this kind of defence because | trust my readers to form 
their own judgements — and because anyone who wants to 
misunderstand the author and brand them a Hitler apologist will not 
be pacified by even the most strident and repeated expressions of 
moral repugnance. 

Let us return to Pyta, whose study shows how strongly Hitler’s 
ideas were influenced by his artistic work and the pivotal role of 
‘presence culture’ in his thinking. Presence culture refers to a 
specific form of aesthetic perception in which reflective distance is 
not a barrier.2°' According to Pyta, this ‘primacy of the visual over 
the discursive’??? was already a characteristic of Hitler’s 
understanding of art as early as his Viennese period. An essential 
element of Hitler’s success, Pyta explains, was that he succeeded in 
utilizing his artistic and aesthetic inclinations in the staging of his 
political performances. Thus, it should not be interpreted as a 
disadvantage for a politician to have a background in the arts, but 
rather as a ‘starting bonus’.203 

In Pyta’s opinion, the content of Hitler’s speeches, while not 
unimportant, was less of a determining factor in his rise to power 
than the effectiveness and the mass appeal of his public staging.2° 
Pyta’s analysis, which in part also draws on new sources, 
demonstrates that original questions lead to original findings. And 
while Pyta’s study overstates a single aspect of Hitler’s persona to 
the exclusion of others, this is ultimately justified by the fact that this 
question has thus far been the subject of far too little research. There 
is, after all, no single, monocausal explanation for Hitler’s rise to 
power. It is only when we combine an understanding of Hitler’s 
worldview, as presented in my work, with the forms of artistic staging 


that Pyta so convincingly presents, that we can arrive at appropriate 
explanations. 

In 2020, Brendan Simms (professor at the Centre of 
International Studies at Cambridge University) published a new Hitler 
biography. His central thesis: It wasn’t communism that Hitler hated 
above all else, but capitalism in general and the United States in 
particular. "The Anglo-American capitalist world order against which 
Hitler revolted structured his entire political career,’ writes Simms.2 
And the root of Hitler's Jew-hatred, Simms adds, was ‘primarily to be 
found in his hostility to global high finance rather than his hatred of 
the radical left’.206 

In terms of Hitler’s worldview, Simms claims that communists 
‘were not Hitler’s primary concern’.207 Hitler’s anxieties were directed 
at the British and, above all, the Americans. ‘Hitler became an 
enemy of the British — and also of the Americans — before he 
became an enemy of the Jews. Indeed, he became an enemy of the 
Jews largely because of his hostility to the Anglo-American capitalist 
powers,’ writes Simms.208 

On the one hand, he admired the United States as an adversary 
because of its modernity and vast economic potential, but also 
because of its greater social mobility and better opportunities for 
workers to make a life for themselves, while on the other hand he 
feared that the future belonged to the ‘giant states’ and the United 
States was foremost among them. Hitler hated the United States as 
a representative of capitalism and, above all, he feared and admired 
the United States because of its demographic strength. In Hitler’s 
mind, the emigrants who had left Germany and the rest of Europe to 
seek a new life across the ocean were the most courageous, daring 
and determined people the continent had to offer. As Hitler saw it, 
the United States was peopled by the racially sound descendants of 
British emigrants, combined with the best elements of continental 
Europe.209 He did not see Bolshevism so much as a threat in its own 
right, but as an instrument of ‘international Jewish capitalism to 
undermine the working of national economies and render them ripe 


for takeover by international finance capital (both Jewish and non- 
Jewish)’.210 

That Hitler attacked the Soviet Union was, in Simms’ view, 
primarily an economic solution to Germany’s problems. Hitler wanted 
to conquer ‘new living space’ to secure the raw materials and 
markets that Germany would need to become a world power. 
According to Simms, Hitler’s policy of eastward expansion was not 
primarily motivated by ideological concerns. The driving force behind 
Hitler’s strategy was neither hatred of the Jews nor animosity toward 
communism. Nor was Hitler planning to establish a reactionary 
agrarian utopia, as has often been claimed in the previous research. 
‘He looked forward to a modern American-style German east, not 
back to a traditional rural idyll,’ writes Simms.2" 

Simms also sees a close connection between Hitler’s racism 
and his opposition to capitalism: ‘Capitalism and racism, in Hitler’s 
book, were not compatible.’2'* And: ‘Most importantly of all, Hitler 
wanted to establish what he considered racial unity in Germany by 
overcoming the capitalist order and working for the “construction of a 
new classless society”.’219 

The author could have better demonstrated the central role of 
anti-capitalism in Hitlers worldview by devoting more detailed 
attention to Hitler’s economic thought, which unfortunately Simms 
chooses not to do. In fact, Hitler had developed an inherently 
consistent system of economic and socio-political thought, as | 
demonstrate in this book. 

Simms is right that when he claims that Hitler was not only an 
ardent admirer of the United States as a modern industrial country 
but that he was also by no means an advocate of an anti-modern, 
agrarian utopia, as has so often been claimed in the past. It is also 
true that Hitler’s strategy of conquering new living space in the east 
was not driven by ideological preoccupations but by economics. 
Simms could have provided even stronger evidence for this thesis 
had he expounded upon Hitler’s ‘shrinking markets’ theory and his 
criticism of the German economy’s strong dependence on exports in 
more detail (for more on this, see page 346 of this book). 


Simms is not correct, however, when he claims that anti- 
communist preoccupations did not play a key role in Hitler’s thinking 
and that he only attacked the Soviet Union because he saw it as 
‘weak’.2'4 On the contrary: Hitler viewed his National Socialism as 
an alternative revolutionary movement to the communist movement. 
In Hitlers eyes, the communists were his only serious opponents. 
From Hitler’s point of view, they were ‘fanatics’ — and he used this 
word as the highest form of praise — who would stop at nothing to 
achieve their aims. In sharp contrast, he regarded the bourgeoisie as 
cowardly and weak, and liberal capitalism as a rotten, decadent 
system that was doomed to fail. Hitler increasingly admired Stalin 
and no longer believed in his own propagandistic slogans concerning 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’. 

The same characteristics of the communist movement which 
are particularly worthy of criticism from a democratic-liberal point of 
view earned Hitler’s highest admiration: the totalitarian nature of its 
ideology, the unrestricted will to seize and hold power and the clearly 
formulated goal of ‘fanatically’ fighting and ‘annihilating’ any and all 
political opponents. From Hitler’s point of view, the communists and 
the Soviet Union posed a far greater threat than Simms would have 
one believe. 

The merit of the biography from Simms, however, is primarily 
that it reveals Hitler’s anxieties about demographics and the great 
importance he attached to emigration as an element of America’s 
strength. No other researcher before Simms has been able to offer 
such a clear analysis of what was one of Hitlers major 
preoccupations. 


National Socialism and Anti-Communism 


In many respects, the book from Simms reads like an antithesis to 
Ernst Nolte, although Simms never explicitly addresses Nolte’s 
theses. In Ernst Nolte’s opinion, Hitler and National Socialism are 
primarily to be understood as reactions to the communist threat. 
Anti-communism, Nolte proposes, is thus the core of Hitler’s 


ideological aspirations.2'> | will not go into his theses here as | have 
done so in detail elsewhere.2’© But | would like to take this 
opportunity to point out an older interpretation that | was not aware of 
when | originally wrote this book. 

As early as 1944, the libertarian economist and philosopher 
Friedrich A. von Hayek critically scrutinized the interpretation that 
fascism and National Socialism were primarily responses to 
communism. In his book The Road to Serfdom, Hayek stressed ‘that 
the rise of fascism and naziism was not a reaction against the 
socialist trends of the preceding period but a necessary outcome of 
those tendencies’. Thus, it is that ‘many who think themselves 
infinitely superior to the aberrations of naziism, and sincerely hate all 
its manifestations, work at the same time for ideals whose realization 
would lead straight to the abhorred tyranny’.2‘” When | first 
‘discovered’ Hayek’s work, | was astonished to find that my 
interpretation of Hitler and National Socialism coincided in all 
essential points with Hayek’s view. 

Hayek highlighted the similarities between National Socialism 
and communism, which he saw above all in their fundamental 
socialist convictions. It was, he observed, far from a coincidence that 
many of the leaders and the supporters of the National Socialist and 
fascist parties were frequently former socialists: 


Everyone who has watched the growth of these movements in Italy 
or in Germany has been struck by the number of leading men, from 
Mussolini downward (and not excluding Laval and Quisling), who 
began as socialists and ended as Fascists or Nazis. And what is 
true of the leaders is even more true of the rank and file of the 
movement. The relative ease with which a young communist could 
be converted into a Nazi or vice versa was generally known in 


Germany, best of all to the propagandists of the two parties.218 


Of course, Hayek addressed the frequently voiced objection that in 
Germany before 1933, and in Italy before 1922, communists and 
Nazis or fascists clashed more frequently with each other than they 
did with other parties. Hayek’s explanation: 


They competed for the support of the same type of mind and 
reserved for each other the hatred of the heretic. But their practice 
showed how closely they are related. To both, the real enemy, the 
man with whom they had nothing in common and whom they could 


not hope to convince, is the liberal of the old type.219 


Anyone who reads Chapter VI.2 of this book, which focuses on how 
Hitler employed ‘The Principles of Elite Recruitment During the 
Movement Phase’, will find clear confirmation of what Hayek had 
already stated in 1944: 


While to the Nazi the communist, and to the communist the Nazi, 
and to both the socialist, are potential recruits who are made of the 
right timber, although they have listened to false prophets, they 
both know that there can be no compromise between them and 


those who really believe in individual freedom. 220 


Hitler’s revolution, contrary to Ernst Nolte’s claims, was not primarily 
an anti-revolution inspired by fears that the communists were about 
to seize power, but an alternative revolution whose goal was likewise 
the destruction of the democratic, bourgeois-capitalist social order. 
The combination of anti-democratic and modern elements, as well as 
elitist and egalitarian components, is characteristic of Hitler’s 
imagination. The anti-democratic and modern elements, the criminal 
and the progressive components of his ideology, are not to be 
understood in the sense of irreconcilable antagonisms, but rather as 
dialectical opposites in a consistent ideological system. 
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